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Figs. 1 anp 2.—ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT—BACK AND FRONT—WITH CUT 


PAPER PATTERN.—{See next Pace. | 
(Cut Paper Patterns of the English Walking Jacket Suit, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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TOI JE T’AIME. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
‘* Ropert, toi je t'aime!” 
I hushed my heart to hear 
What siren voiced my name 
In tones so silver clear. 
Oh, thought too full of bliss! 
Those notes could only fall 
From lips I'd love to kiss, 
The sweetest lips of all. 
‘* Robert, toi je t’aime !’” 
It were no harm to see — 
(I quenched my meerschaum’s flame) 
Who sang so well of me. 
Like moth to glittering light 
My neighbor's candle drew 
My footsteps through the night. 
Ah, love! I thought of you. 


The candle’s beam was dim, 
But by the moon superb 

I saw a figure trim, 
A face severe, acerb ; 

Not Lucia, but her aunt, 

_ Who ‘* practiced” in the dark, 

And of my dreams gallant 

Was scarce the shining mark. 


‘*Robert, toi je t’aime !” 

My darling, if you'll say 
Just so much with my name 
This sunny summer day, 

From sweetest lips of all, 
I'll hush my heart to hear 
The accents as they fall 
In tones so soft and clear. 








ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on first page. 
iu pretty double-breasted English walking 
jacket, which is copied from a model just 
imported from Paris by Lord & Taylor, is des- 
tined to be the popular wrap of the season. It 
is at once stylish and comfortable, and may be 
made of any thick material—such as camel’s-hair 
cloth, diagonal, ladies’ cloth, cashmere, etc., or 
of heavier beaver cloth or fur for winter. In the 
original the walking jacket is of olive camel’s- 
hair cloth, the rest of the suit being of olive serge. 
The lapped over-skirt is a new and favorite gar- 
ment, and will be found graceful and becoming. 
The jacket may be trimmed to suit the taste, 

with velvet, gros grain, or yak braid. 

Cut paper patterns of the English walking 
jacket suit, comprising the walking jacket, lapped 
over-skirt, and walking skirt, will be furnished 
in nine sizes, even numbers, from 30 to 46 inches 
bust measure. To take the size, pass a tape 
measure entirely around the body, under the 
arms, across the shoulder-blades, and two inches 
above the fallest part of the bust, drawing it 
moderately tight. No other measure is needed. 
If the bust measure is an uneven number of 
inches—for instance, 35—send for 36 inches, and 
take the seams deeper than is allowed for in the 
pattern. . 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuts suit comprises three articles—double- 
breasted English walking jacket, lapped over- 

skirt, and walking skirt. 

Enetish Watxine Jacket.—This pattern 
is in nine pieces—front, back, side form for the 
back, collar, sleeve, cuff, two pockets, and lap- 
pet. The parts are notched to prevent mistakes 
in putting together. The holes show where to 
baste the seams on the shoulders and under the 
arms, to turn down the collar, to turn back the 
lapel in the front of the neck, to cut the button- 
holes and sew on the buttons, to place the pock- 
ets, and the size and form of the under part of 
the sleeve. The front of the jacket is double- 
breasted, and closes with button-holes and three 
buttons. A second row of buttons is sewed on 
the opposite side of the middle. There is a 
pocket on the left breast, and a larger one on 
each front near the bottom. The holes show 
where to place the pockets. The neck is fin- 
ished with a collar and lapels, the collar being 
turned down in the line of perforations. The 
back is made half-fitting by middle and armhole 
seams. The middle is left open below the waist 
line from the notch down. The lappet-shaped 
piece is sewed in the armhole seam below the 
waist according to the notches. A deep cuff 
finishes the wrist of the coat sleeve. Place the 
longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the 
back part of the armhole, holding the sleeve to- 
ward you when sewing it in. Baste up the 
}jacket, and try on wrong side out; if alteration 
is needed, take up more or less in the seams. 
Be very particular in cutting goods with a nap 
to have it run toward the bottom of the garment. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 314 yards. 

Number of buttons, 8. 

Laprep Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
three pieces—front, side gore, and back breadth. 
Cut the back with the longest straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. Cut 
the other parts lengthwise. Close the seams. The 
Watteau pleat is formed at the top of the skirt by 
the notches. Place the first two notches evenly 
together, turning the pleat toward the front; the 
next two notches, turning the pleat toward the 
back, The other two form the large pleat turn- 
ed toward the middle of the back ; the rest of the 
back breadth is gathered. The left front of the 
over-skirt overlaps the right, to correspond with 
the jacket. Place the right corner to the single 
notch at the top of the left side. The back is 
draped by a tape cut ten inches long, one end of 
which is sewed at the single hole, the other on 
the middle of the belt. 

Quantity of material; 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Wackixe Sxret.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—half of front gore, two side gores, and 





half of back breadth. Cut the front and back 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold of 
the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces each 
of the pattern given for the side gores. Put the 
pattern together by the notches, and pay no at- 
tention to the grain of the paper. ‘The front 
gore is trimmed from the waist down with grad- 
uated folds from one to three inches deep; the 
rest of the skirt at the bottom is finished with a 
deep flounce cut eighteen inches, and headed by 
a three-inch fold. A four-inch wide fold is 
placed on each side of the front breadth the en- 
tire length from the waist down. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 6 yards. 





Harper's Macazine, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR. 

HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 

or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 


any Subscriber, PosTAGE PREPAID, on receipt 
of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 





«> A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 
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> With the Number of HarRPER’s 
WEEKLY for September 20 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of “ THE 
ParRIsIANs,” by Lorp Lyrron, and 
“ PHINEAS REDUX,” by ANTHONY TROL- 
LOPE, and two pages of humorous illus- 
trations. 

An EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT will be 
sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of HarPER’s WEEKLY for September 27. 





WH Cut Paper Patterns of the English Walk- 
ing Jacket Suit, illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 623. 





SB Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an extremely choice variety of patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of new and elegant Fall 
Dresses and Wrappings for Ladies and Children ; 
Corsets, Lingerie ; Watch-Stands, Lamp-Shades, 
Casters, Work-Baskets ; Embroidery Patterns, 
etc., etc., together with rich literary and artistic 
attractions. 





MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 


UR current light literature in all its de- 
partments furnishes hits at mothers- 
in-law. The fashion had its origin in En- 
gland. The American witticisms are mere 
imitations. What foundation there may be 
for these slurs on a large class of English- 
women gre do not know. That they are un- 
just in America we are sure. And yet every 
week one reads something which the writer 
manifestly thought to be smart, which, as 
it reaches the eyes of hundreds of the most 
self-sacrificing of our women, must give them 
pain, because it is an unnecessary and unjust 
aspersion of their whole class. 

Sometimes the form of the joke is to put 
into the mouth of the son-in-law some severe 
hit at his wife’s mother. It is noticeable 
that it is never the husband’s mother, but 
always the wife’s mother, that gets the blow. 

It is time to pause and inquire into the 
justice of this. Is there any thing in the 
nature of the relationship to necessitate an 
antagonism between a woman and herdaugh- 
ter’s husband? or, in point of fact, do these 
women conduct themselves in such a way as 
to justify these hits ? 

In 9 very large majority of instances, so 
far as the husband is concerned, he has to 
thank his mother-in-law for what is beauti- 
ful, attractive, and profitable for him in his 
wife: the man married the girl whom this 
woman raised. Now if mothers-in-law are 
such hideous things—so base, so mean, so 
impertinent—that a visit from them is to be 
dreaded, how is it that such hags are the 
mothers of such houris, and that such hate- 
ful women, have been able to train: other 
women to be so charming ? 

Daughters must be very precious to their 





mothers. When a gentleman selects a girl 
to be the object of his profoundest and most 
manly affection, to be the sharer of his for- 
tune, and to be his other self, he must be- 
come an object of interest to the mother. 
She knows that it is in the course of nature 
and of grace that her daughter shall marry 
someone. If that husband prove to be true 
and noble and kind, it seems to be natural 
that the mother-in-law should love him with 
a very peculiar affection. Her own sons 
have come to her in the order of nature, but 
this new son has come a gift of God’s gra- 
cious providence. So far as we have been 
able to observe, this has been almost inva- 
riably the case with mothers-in-law. Where 
they have been Christians it has been the 
rule without exception. Whenever, there- 
fore, a man slurs his mother-in-law simply 
in virtue of her holding that relation to him, 
it would seem to imply something wrong in 
his own character or conduct. No true gen- 
tleman would give his wife any treatment he 
would not be perfectly willing to have her 
mother witness. 

Ordinary delicacy should cause a gentle- 
man to be as careful of speaking of his wife’s 
mother as of his own. Wherever a man has 
had some seeming ground for regarding his 
mother-in-law as a nuisance, an investiga- 
tion would probably detect that his wife had 
never thoroughly married him. A woman 
never thoroughly marries a man until she is 
ready to become so one with him that she 
shall consider how the observance of the 
wishes of others, even her own parents, shall 
promote his happiness and prosperity. At 
the moment of marriage, and by the very 
act, she removes herself from under the au- 
thority of her mother, to be under that of 
her husband ; and every wise mother gives 
up her daughter thoroughly to the man who 
is to be the husband, and thereafter studies 
his wishes and his prosperity as much as 
those of her own daughter, and as feeling 
that they are really one. An occasional fail- 
ure to do this on the part of mothers-in-law 
may have given rise to these caricatures of 
the whole class. 

As human nature is constituted, it is al- 
ways safer that when a young couple marry, 
the wife be taken to a distance from her 
home, and not to that of the husband’s par- 
ents. They then cling to each other, each 
looking to the other for help and pleasure. 
It is the wife who is more in danger of trou- 
ble from her mother-in-law. A man has to 
dread trouble more from his own mother 
than from his wife’s, and yet we have to see 
the first arrow of witticism shot from a wom- 
an’s bow against her mother-in-law. It is 
his mother who is apt to torment the young 
wife with intimations of how she did when 
she first married. 

But none of these disagreeable things hap- 
pen where a man truly ‘marries a wonian, 
and she truly marries him, and the parents 
on both sides have correct ideas of the sancti- 
ty which belongs to this unity. Even as 
things are in society, how many a married 
man is indebted to his mother-in-law for 
taking a thousand burdens from his wife’s 
shoulders and his own! It is the mother-in- 
law who assists in securing the new house, 
procuring the furniture, arranging it in its 
place, suggesting many an expedient for 
comfort from her own experience, and put- 
ting the machinery of the household in work- 
ing order. To her the husband owes many 
an hour of his wife’s society which otherwise 
would be absorbed by domestic drudgery ; 
and when the little children come, it is the 
wife’s mother to whem they seem nearest 
and dearest. It is she that nurses them 
most tenderly in the most trying portion of 
their lives. It is she who spends so many a 
wearisome hour in the nursery, that he and 
his friends may have his wife’s company in 
the parlor or at the place of public amuse- 
ment. A thousand touching stories of devo- 
tion upon the part of the wife’s mother could 
be told, but we do not intend to be pathetic. 

Whenever we hear a man making a dis- 
paraging insinuation with regard to his 
mother-in-law, we always feel like saying to 
him, “Sir, you never would have been any 
where if your father had never had a moth- 
er-in-law.” 





CRIMPS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

HAVE just been readirg a harangue upon 
the folly of self-adornmentin women. The 
writer admits that it is well enough for girls 
to crimp their hair, but after marriage they 
should give up their crisping-pins, and wear 
their tresses as nature made them. Recount- 
ing his reasons, the girls, he says, may se- 
clude themselves from mortal eyes till such 
time as the crimps are ready to fledge into 
waves; but he thinks with horror of the 
husband who is forced to see his wife in all 
the hideousness of her hard-bunched hair. 
For him no illusion, not even the grace of na- 
ture’s own provision; for him only deform- 

ity and the rough preliminaries of beauty. 
Why should we talk? Let a girl who, by 





waving and puffing and crimping and cloud- 
ing, by braids of bought hair, by tulle and 
crépe and flower and ribbon and arrow, had 
made herself up into a pretty, picturesque 
little work of household art—let her, after 
marriage, flatten all her puffs, abandon braids 
and bows, wear only her own hair, combed as 
neatly as you please straight behind her ears, 
and her husband would be the first one to find 
fault—and her critic before mentioned would 
be the second! What! spare no pains to at- 
tract the man, and then take no pains to 
please the husband! Out upon the unwom- 
anly woman! 

In aetual life women are too apt to let the 
cares of this world and the deceitfulness of 
family riches choke their love of pleasing 
the eye. A happy wife cares for her hus- 
band’s comfort, his interest, his wardrobe, 
and appetite, but is a little too apt to neg- 
lect his taste. The requirements of his re- 
fined eye seem to her less imperious than 
the requirements of his refined palate. So 
her hair goes straight, not to say dishevel- 
ed; her collar lies in the drawer till after 
breakfast, perhaps till after dinner; and the 
trim and dainty woman becomes, not strict-" 
ly untidy—for that she can never be—but 
a little careless and common. She is not a 
pleasing picture for freshness and harmony. 
Something romantic, poetic, winsome, has 
gone from her. She is stanch and sensi- 
ble, and the heart of ber husband doth safe- 
ly trust in her; but she is not each morn- 
ing a new surprise, and the faint, quaint lit- 
tle song sings itself no more. 

Human nature is not changed by mar- 
riage, and the husband is not less a man be- 
cause he is more aman. A husband object 
to crimps! Why, I can present to a jury of 
twelve men in twenty-four hours a man who 
offered his wife a handsome sum of money if 
she would crimp her hair every day for three 
months. There are women in whom the 
difference between plainness and prettiness 
seems to be a matter of straight or crinkled 
hair; and be sure there is no one who loves 
better to see a woman at her best than her 
own husband. He may laugh at her pains, 
but he rejoices in their outcome. He uses 
great swelling words of banter about her 
convolutions, but he would not on that ac- 
count have her the less convolve. He is 
himself confined to sombre hues and severe 
outlines, and all his love of the beautiful in 
costume must find its gratification in her 
wardrobe. He does not wish her to be ex- 
travagant; but, within economical limits, 
he does wish her to be as pretty, as taste- 
ful, as elegant, as possible. At least, if he 
does not, he hath, as the Scripture saith, 
no pre-eminence above a beast, and we need 
not trouble ourselves about him one way or 
the other. 

Is it that aman’s love, devotion, reverence, 
can not endure the shock of seeing the proc- 
esses by which beauty prepares itself to go 
forth conquering and to conquer? I think 
he would rather hazard the preparations than 
dispense with the results. David Copper- 
field was not disenchanted at seeing Dora 
sharpen her weapons of war. “It was such 
a stupendous thing to know for certain that 
she put her hairin papers. It was altogether 
such an astonishing event to see her do it !” 
It is true that love idealizes its object, but 
ideality is strong. It is not to be crushed 
out in a curl-paper, nor twisted out by a hair- 
pin, nor scorched out with a hot slate-pencil. 
The woman who is justly idealized, whose 
nature is deep and firm and true, can not 
only hold her own in spite of all these little 
mechanisms, she can throw over them all 
the same charm that invests herself. The 
excessively fine lady who never admits her 
husband to the disarray of her dressing-room, 
who causes every detail of feminine garni- 
ture to be swiftly hustled out of sight at his 
approach, who presents herself before him 
only when each braid and curl and ruffle is 
properly adjusted—she is far more wrong 
than the woman who too carelessly rests on 
her reserved rights and just claims, and neg- 
lects the last touch of elegance or even tidi- 
ness. The latter at least pays to her hus- 
band the compliment of assuming that he is 
a rational being, and to herself tribute as 
a person of character and substance. The 
former virtually denies to herself the posses- 
sion of any real qualities, and imputes to her 
husband the whimsies of a spoiled child. 
The love of any man whose love is worth 
having—a man hearty, sensible, honest, just 
—is not affected by any such insignificant 
matters. The divinity that doth hedge a 
woman is not broken in upon by the fine arts 
wherewithal she embellishes herself. A man 
must be very learned and abstruse, or very 
foolish, who thinks that all the hair he sees 
on the fashionable female head grew there. 
The boy in school knows that the little girl’s 
hair does not friz down her forehead by the 
light of unassisted reason. The thousand 
little innocent artifices of the toilette are an 
open secret, and wait for no marriage vows 
to be revealed. A man is not deceived and 
disappointed in his wife because she wears a 
bandeau on her head, but because she is in- 
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sincere at heart. A loyal and loving soul, 
sturdy, brave, intelligent, sympathetic, need 
not fear disenchantment. Witchery itself 
has no spell more potent than hers. The 
wife, tender and true, wise and worthy, may 
deck herself with what grace she may, at any 
cost required. To the heart in which she is 
enthroned, she shall ever and forever be 
“fairer than whom all men praise, 
And godlike for her grace of hallowed hair, 
And holy habit of her eyes, and feet 
That make the blown foam neither swift nor white.” 
Her husband will rejoice in each fresh bloom- 
ing of her beauty to the world, and will never 
complain that he has also and alone to see 
its closely folded bud. Nay, rather, if he is 
the man I take him to be, the manly man, he 
has a more abiding inward joy in the bud 
that belongs only to him and opens before 
him, than in the full-blown flower whose 
blossoming, indeed, he desires and enjoys, 
but whose blossoming is for all the world! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT. 


HE English walking jacket, of which we give 
a cut paper pattern, is a stylish and service- 
able garment, which takes the first place among 
the imported fall styles. It is an easy-fitting, 
convenient wrap, to be worn over fall and winter 
suits, and is plain enough for traveling, shopping, 
etc., yet sufficiently handsome to be worn with 
all but the most dressy street toilettes. It is most 
largely imported in the thick, soft, shaggy cloth 
now called camel’s-hair cloth, but formerly known 
as chinchilla, and in heavy diagonal cloths show- 
ing wide vertical ribs. Dark olive, blue, bronze, 
slate, and myrtle green cloths are preferred this 
season to black ones. ‘The trimming is usually 
bands, revers, cuffs, etc., of velvet or of repped 
silk of the shade of the cloth, piped or corded on 
the edge, or else headed with the new yak braid. 
The buttons are of steel or pearl, colored to 
match, or else of oxidized silver. If a more 
dressy garment is preferred, cashmere or camel’s- 
hair is used, with silk and fringe or yak lace for 
trimming. This wrap may be made of the mate- 
rial of the suit, though this is seldom done, as it 
is more economical to have a cloth jacket of 
some neutral tint, that may be worn with various 
dresses. In the suit illustrated the jacket is of 
olive green camel's-hair cloth, with a dress of 
serge of the same shade. The waist of this cos- 
tume is a basque of simple shape. The open- 
front over-skirt, of which a pattern is given, is 
lapped below the belt, has a funne -shaped Wat- 
teau fold on each side, and the long back breadths 
are very simply draped. ‘The skirt, of walking 
length, is trimmed according to the manner 
shown in the picture. 


FRENCH COSTUMES, 


Costumes for the street form an important 
part of fall importations. They are made with 
skirts long enough to touch the floor when worn 
in the house, but are drawn up by rings and 
drawing-strings before going out; and when a 
mantle is added, the street suit is complete. The 
redingote reappears as we described it last week. 
A basque and over-skirt are also retained, in al- 
tered shapes, however, and there is an effort to 
simplify ornament, and use more flat trimmings 
on skirts that now cling very closely to the figure, 
and are decidedly abridged in width. 

To begin at the foundation: the lower skirt 

measures about three and a quarter yards around 
the bottom, and is worn over a support or bus- 
tle almost as long as the back breadths. This 
support, called the Pompadour bustle, gives the 
stylish gradual slope behind from belt to foot, 
very different from the abruptly projecting tour- 
nure lately worn, and leaves the sides and front 
perfectly smooth and clinging. The skirt trim- 
ming promotes this appearance of close front 
and oblique back drapery by being lengthwise 
and flat in front, horizontal and in rippling wavy 
flounces behind. For instance, the three front 
breadths of many skirts are innocent of ruffles 
even across the foot, but have perpendicular 
puffs of reversed pleats, or flat side bands, or 
else shirred puffings extending from waist to toe. 
On the back breadths are five or seven flounces, 
or else a Spanish flounce with many ruffles, or 
perhaps three large panier puffs are placed, one 
after another, down the back breadth, or it may 
be there is but one puff, draped into shape by an 
elaborate scarf sash. Another simple fancy, 
that promises to be popular, is that of putting a 
single straight fold of the material, five or six 
inches wide (after being doubled or lined), down 
the two front seams of the skirt, and placing a 
row of buttons quite close together thereon. 
This fold forms a pretty side trimming; there 
are then three narrow gathered flounces across 
the foot of the front breadth, and one or two 
wide flounces on all the other widths. French 
dress-makers do not line silk skirts. 'They mere- 
ly face them with stiff crinoline, and cover the 
crinoline with substantial mohair poplin that 
does not wear out easily by friction on the floor; 
a thick passementerie cord is set on the edge in- 
stead of the usual worsted braid. The top of 
the skirt is sewed as plainly as possible to the 
belt in front and on the sides, having only a 
small pleat under the seams, and the back 
breadths have two large box-pleats. 

Among over-skirts the round, long, apron front 
now worn is again seen, but suffers a change by 
being opened up to the belt behind. This open- 
ing is ‘rimmed up each side; the back breadths 
are not draped in the middle, but are formed into 
two long points by being caught up very high on 
the sides. The open-front over-skirts are best 
understood by the illustration on the first page 
of the present number of the Bazar. ‘There is 





also a novelty, called the chatelaine over-skirt, 
consisting of two plain breadths of the silk about 
a yard long, lined with thinner silk, but utterly 
untrimmed, attached to the belt in box-pleats, 
and worn hanging from the back and sides, just 
as chitelaine trinketry hangs in front. Add the 
scarf-like fronts of the new mantilla, and the 
wearer of all this flying drapery, each piece of 
which moves separately as she walks, is a fit sub- 
ject for the caricaturist’s pencil. Yet ladies just 
returned from abroad are thus arrayed, and con- 
sider themselves well dressed. 

Basques have attained the tion of shape, 
and are not radically changed. The revers, with 
coat collar and ruff, are its conspicuous features, 
and appear on both single and double breasted 
jockey basques. Many open over vests in the 
way seen in Fig. 4, on the first page of Bazar 
No. 38, Vol. VI. The ruff and round revers, 
with the back turned up, is very stylish. Broad 
backs formed of four pieces of the same width 
are found among the new dresses oftener than 
those with wide side bodies and narrow middle 
pieces. Thick cords are again used in the arm- 
holes and as edging for the front of basque skirts, 
instead of a piping fold. The lower part of the 
basque is formed into fanciful lappets, or else 
has two hollow pleats, is either square or point- 
ed, and is often edged with lace or fringe, while 
the front is plainly corded. 

The chatelaine basque is a decided noveicy, 
and accompanies the chitelaine over-slurt al- 
ready described. It has a plain ch#teiaine front 
sloping over the hips, and held tuere by whale- 
bones that extend to the cord which edges it. 
The back has two long swallow-tails, with bows 
on the end, and the whole is very like a gentle- 
man’s dress-coat. The coat collar and coat 
sleeve complete the resemblance. ‘This basque 
is becoming to very full figures. 

The demi-polonaise, with long pointed front, 
rounding shorter behind under a basque, is the 
style chosen for dresses that are to be worn both 
in the house and street. It is made close-fitting 
and single-breasted, but has the inevitable revers 
and collar, 

BLACK SILK SUITS. 


Black silk suits remain the most desirable dress- 
es for fall and winter, and are designed for house 
and street alike. A stylish model from one of 
the best Parisian houses has four lengthwise 
graduated puffs, each about six inches wide at 
the bottom, down the front breadths. These 
puffs are not gathered, but are held in reversed 
scant pleats, and are edged by a milliner’s fold. 
On the back are five bias gathered flounces that 
cover the skirt. A Pompadour bustle holds the 
flounced breadths out in a narrow graceful slope, 
and draws the front widths close to the person. 
With this is the demi-polonaise just described, 
trimmed with a bias band, piping, and yak lace. 
The coat sleeves are trimmed to represent a deep 
cuff, and the neck has a revers and collar. A 
second suit has the front breadth covered with 
an entire breadth of silk, puffed, and held in 
twenty very full reversed pleats, while the side 
breadths are covered with shirred puffs. In the 
back is a deep Spanish flounce with ruffles and 
side pleating. A black silk house dress with 
demi-train has three clusters of crescent-shaped 
pleatings, forming puffs on the front breadth, 
with rows of fringe and passementerie, made en- 
tirely of jet, separating the puffs. ‘This skirt has 
no flounces, but its back breadth is formed into 
three puffs, one after the other, down the skirt. 
The pretty basque has a ruff and collar of black 
silk, lined with pale blue. 

An elegant carriage dress of plum blue silk 
has a straight fold with black and gilt Japanese 
buttons upon it passing down the two front 
seams. A box-pleating trims the foot of the 
front breadth, and two wide flounces ruffled on 
the edge are on the back breadths. ‘There are 
two hanging chatelaine breadths behind, by way 
of an over-skirt, and a sloped silk piece is sewed 
under the folds, giving the effect of a polonaise. 
The basque is pointed behind, and has three 
cords on the edge. A low rounded revers trims 
the front of the corsage, and there is also a 
standing English collar of the silk. Coat sleeves 
with two pointed cuffs piped on the edge. A 
black silk dress is made in the same manner, 
with pearl or else jet buttons on the fold. 


COLORED SUITS. 

Dark camel’s-hair or cashmere over dresses 
with silk skirts of the same shade are preferred 
to suits wholly of colored silk. Various shades 
of olive are most largely imported in these. Os- 
trich feather bands shaded beautifully are the 
handsomest trimming for camel’s-hair, and these 
are much associated with yak braid. Bands of 
peacock’s feathers are also used. Mantles, 
basques, and over-skirts of camel’s-hair will, it 
is said, rival the now prevailing redingote. One 
very stylish costume for midwinter has an olive 
silk skirt trimmed with three clusters of side 
pleatings headed by shell pleats of camel’s-hair 
of a lighter shade. The over-skirt, with apron 
front and two long points behind, is open up the 
back to the belt, and trimmed all around with a 
band of ostrich feathers and the new curled 
fringe ; many horizontal rows of yak braid trim 
the apron. ‘The double-breasted jockey basque 
of camel’s-hair has a silk rounded revers, collar, 
and silk coat sleeves. ‘To complete the suit is a 
pretty mantilla, with hood and cape behind, and 
long square fronts with a cunning little pocket in 
one end. Horizontal rows of yak braid-are on 
the whole mantle, an ostrich boa trims the 
throat, and a feather band and fringe finish the 
edge. A dark brown bronze silk suit has four 
bias lapping folds, each six inches deep, crossing 
the three front breadths. Behind is a Spanish 
flounce laid in scant kilt pleats, and edged with 
wide box-pleating. The tight polonaise is draped 
only on the sides, and has a cape buttoned on 
just back of the revers. Oxidized silver buttons. 





A suit of reddish-brown camel’s-hair is most pe- 


culiarly fashioned. It has a blouse or chemise 
Russe, with a yoke-like collar of velvet, and a 
girdle. The round apron over-skirt is draped 
by a velvet sash placed low down in front and 
back. The lower skirt has a deep flounce laid 
in two or three scant side pleats, with a length- 
wise velvet band between the clusters of pleats. 


RUFFS. 


Double ruffs are in fashion, and crépe lisse ruffs 
are fuller and higher thanever. They consist of 
two rows of double and even triple box-pleating, 
with the clusters of pleats touching; they are 
three inches high behind, and slope away in front 
to one inch. A single ruff costs $2 50, and is 
bound with soft lutestring ribbon, which is grate- 
ful to the neck, on which the burden of style and 
too much dressing for comfort rests at the pres- 
ent moment. Other double ruffs have side pleat- 
ing inside with double box-pleating outside. 
These are sold by the yard for $2. When made 
of Malines, the single ruff costs $2 25. 

Black and white mixed ruffs are new, also 
those with jet beading on the edge. Imagine a 
box-pleated frill of black Malines (fine tulle) with 
tiny jet beads on the edge, and inside this a pleat- 
ing of white tulle. ‘These are worn with black 
dresses by ladies in colors, and cost $3 50 a yard. 

Vnite tulle ruffs with dots of black chenille on 
the edge are $1 75 for the single ruff, or $2 by 
the yard. More stylish still are the all-black, 
double, box-pleated ruffs of tulle edged with jet. 
We repeat, these are designed for ladies in colors. 

For those who wear mourning are black crépe 
lisse ruffs at $2 50 a yard. 

Among laces Valenciennes remains the popu- 
lar choice, and the fancy now is to arrange high 
lace ruffs of very fully pleated Valenciennes with 
standing collars, revers, and bows of repped silk, 
pink, blue, or pale green. Very handsome lace 
ruffs with a silk collar turned up behind and 
showing revers in front, and tabs or jabots of 
Swiss muslin with lace, cost from $15 to $30. 
These are too elaborate for description, and are 
worn to complete elegant toilettes for the house. 

Exquisite sets of ruff and wristlets are made 
of finest Valenciennes and sheer muslin, ar- 
ranged in box-pleats, while between the pleats, 
and quite separate from them, are square tabs of 
insertion and lace, in which a tiny white wire 
scarcely thicker than thread is sewed to keep 
them erect: these cost $10. Plain hemmed 
muslin ruffs in thick box-pleats are considered 

distingué, and are inexpensive, costing only 35 
cents for the single yard required for the close 
coat sleeves and neck of high-throated dresses. 
Muslin ruffs with hem-stitching done by ma- 
chinery and an edging of Italian lace are also 
pretty, and cost far less than those hem-stitched 
by hand. 

The regular Elizabethan ruff, so often an- 
nounced, has at length appeared. It is two frills 
of pleated muslin, one standing and the other 
flaring out horizontally or else turned down on 
the shoulders. A narrow ribbon passed around 
the neck separates the ruffles, and is tied in a 
long-looped bow with ends flowing below the 
belt. The ribbon is from one to two and a half 
inches wide. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; ARNOLD, ConsTa- 
BLE, & Co.; and A. T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue venerable Dr. Pusgy has republished a 
volume of Plain Sermons, originally contributed 
by him forty years ago to a publication very not- 
able in its day, Tracts for the Times. The con- 
tributors to that remarkable series were Dr. 
Pusey, the two Kesies, Dr. Newman, and Isaac 
Wuuiams. Dr. NewMAn’s secession stopped 
the republication of the works, and Dr. Pusgy 
now republishes his separately. Dr. NEwMAN’s 
sermons are regarded by English critics as among 
the finest specimens of pure English in the lan- 


e. 
- Mile. TorRIAnI, Mr. STRAKOSCH’S new pri- 
ma donna, is a daughter of the Swedish consul 
at Hamburg, and was born in that city. 

—President M‘Manon lives a retired, unosten- 
tatious life, unpretending in manner and plain 
in dress, and seldom appears in uniform. His 
most marked characteristics are a love of chil- 
dren and fondness for study. He made a tri- 
umphant entry into Milan in 1859 with a little 
girl, who had offered him a nosegay, perched 
upon his holsters. Heis probably as well versed 
in military history as FaIDHERBE, and is often 
busy with a child and map upon his knees. 
His favorite amusement is riding. In society 
he is shy, almost sad, aud seems ill at ease. He 
likes to saunter about the boulevard, with his 
hands in his pockets and a cigar eternally in his 
mouth, when he is not on horseback ; and he is 
seen to most advantage at home, surrounded by 
his family. 

—‘*Howard Glyndon’”’ (Miss REDDEN), the 
deaf-and-dumb writer, is at WHIPPLE’s school, 
at Ledyard, learning the process of lip-reading. 

—Queen VicToria’s place at Osborne is her 
— roperty, purchased by her and the 

rince Consort some thirty years ago. It con- 
tains about 5000 acres of wood and farm land, 
and the drives through the parks and the views 
are charming. It is very — shown to the 

ublic. Her Majesty and family while in Os- 
rne attend service every Sunday morning at 
Whippingham Church, an ugly little chapel built 
in the palace park by the Queen and Prince AL- 
BERT. The royal pew, a large square inclosure, 
is plainly furnished with a row of stiff chairs up- 
holstered with blue velvet. Her Majesty’s seat 
differs from none of the others, but is placed 
immediately under a fine mural tablet to Prince 
ALBERT, erected in memory of the best of hus- 
bands, * y his broken-hearted widow, Queen 
Victoria.” 
—General Dr Czsnoua, American consnl at 


. Cyprus, whose remerkable collection of antiqui- 


ties, on exhibition in the branch of the Metro- 
olitan Museum of Art, in West Fourteenth 
treet, has excited the admiration of archzolo- 
gists, as well as the public generally, was hon- 
ored by a banquet a little time since at the 





Union League Club, prior to his return to Cy- 


prus, at which he told the story in brief of how 
the collection was secured for New York through 
the public-spirited liberality of a gentleman well 
known to the cultivated people of this country 
as a connoisseur in and promoter of art. Gener- 
al D1 Cesno.a said: “‘ The results of my archro- 
logical discoveries when placed in easy reach of 
the scientific world brought to me my remu- 
neration in the thorough appreciation of the 
first men of learning in the Old World. My 
dream ever was, since the poverty of my native 
country prevented it from securing the CesNoLa 
collection, that the land of my adoption should 
possess it. But that dream seemed to fade away, 
when one morning a tall, elegant man, with sym- 
pathetic and intelligent eyes, made his appear- 
ance at my house in London, and with his quick 
perception of the importance of securing the 
collection for New York, changed the fadin 
dream soon afterward into a reality. 
recognize in him the brillian. host of this even- 
ing, Mr. W. T. BLopeert. It it not be said, 
gentlemen, that we have put our hands to the 
plow and then looked back. The beginning of 
our art museum is looked at across the Atlantic 
with mingled interest and incredulity. A smile 
of derision at first met the announcement that a 
private American citizen had snatched from Eu- 
rope the Cyprus collection in order to adorn his 
own native land, and for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican student.” 

—Ex-Senator Foore relates a very odd scene 
that occurred in Washington in the winter of 
1858. ‘‘ General NELSON (who was afterward kill- 
ed in private combat at Louisville by General 
JeFF. C. Davis), when walking to the Capitol one 
morning, accidentally encountered an English- 
man of rather eccentric appearance, who in- 
quired in cockneyish style the way to the room 
in which the Supreme Court of the United States 
was holding its sittings. After the desired in- 
formation had been supplied, a sort of miscella- 
neous conversation sprang up between General 
NELSON and his supposed London acquaintance. 
He resolved to go with him to the Supreme 
Court room that he might there see more of 
him. While sitting there it struck him that a 
very funny banqueting scene might be gotten 
up if he should draw up a card of invitation to 
the aforesaid son of ‘the fast - anchored isle,’ 
requesting him in the name of several distin- 
guished members of Congress—easy to be ob- 
tained—to accept that very evening a social re- 
eS to be given in honor of her Majesty Queen 

/icToria and the British people. This invita- 
tion had been very courteously accepted, and 
when I reached the designated place of social 
réunion I found an exceedingly gay and splendid 
company assembled. The English guest was, 
of course, occupying the seat of honor, and at 
different seats of the table were to be seen Vice- 
President BRFCKINRIDGE, WILLIAM H. SewarpD, 
Colonel Orr (the late Minister to Russia, who 
was then Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives), Lewis D. CAMPBELL of Ohio, the cele- 
brated Humpurey MarsHati of Kentucky, 
ALBERT PIKE, the erudite lawyer, the brilliant 
colloquialist, General NELSon himself, and this 
reminiscent. Dinner had already commenced 
when I reached the arena of action, and the first 
glass of wine was about to be drunk. A senti- 
ment preceded it, which, being in honor of her 
gracious Majesty the Queen of the British realm, 
called her loyal subject to his feet, when, with- 
out the least embarrassment, in as easy, digni- 
fied,and graceful a style as either Lord Cuzs- 
TERFIELD or Lord PALMERSTON could have ex- 
hibited, he poured forth an impromptu response 
which was in all respects a perfect masterpiece 
of its kind. The whole company was manifest- 
ly thrown aback by a display so unlooked for. 

fter a while the wine began to circulate very 
freely ; glass after glass was drunk with hearty 
good-will, while choice anecdote, brilliant rep- 
artee, and songs, both merry and pathetic, 
served to enliven the eccasion. Just as the 
company was rising from the table, Mr. Szw- 
ARD, who had already contributed at least his 
full quota to our entertainment, rose, and with 
more than usual gravity asked to be permitted 
to offer a sentiment, to which all the company 
assenting, he said: ‘Gentlemen, it has been my 
fortune to occupy a seat in Congress, as you all 
very well know, for many years, during which 

eriod I have made one of many genial meet- 
ings like the present. I lament to say, gentle- 
men, that it has uniformly happened heretofore 
on such occasions that the concord and agree- 
able hilarity of the dinner scene have been more 
or less marred by the unhappy introduction of 
irritating sectional topics. To-day nothing of 
the sort has occurred, a circumstance to me ex- 
ceedingly gratifying. I now give you, gentle- 
men, the following sentiment: May many such 
pleasant banquets as this hereafter occur among 
*us, and may none of them be interrupted or ren- 
dered less agreeable by the introduction of sec- 
tional topics !’”’ 

—Lady Acton, who died recently in England, 
formed a remarkable link with the past. She 
was eighty-seven years old. Her husband, Sir 
Joun Acton, had he been living, would have 
been one hundred and thirty-seven years old; 
and Lady AcToN, two years ago, could have 
heard from her husband personal reminiscences 
of the Scotch rising in aid of the “young Pre- 
tender’’ in 1745, and told all about what was said 
in England concerning our war of the Revolution. 

—Miss Mary CAMPBELL, of Avondale, Ohio, 
during a stay of three months at Pittsburg last 
spring, visited the jail every Sunday afternoon 
and directed the musical exercises. She sang 

finely, and so delighted the prisoners that they 
presented to her a silver goblet, inscribed, ‘‘ Pre- 
sented by those unfortunates whose sufferings 
she has alleviated by her inspiring songs and 
unselfish kindness.”’ 

—The late SamvuEL APPLETON, of Boston, left 
a large estate. A favorite nephew, to whom he 
had bequeathed a large proportional amount, 
died before him, and by the terms of his will a 
half-sister, between whom and Mr. APPLETON 
there was no blood-relationship, became entitled 
to these bequests. The executor called Mr. Ap- 
PLETON’S attention to the fact, thinking that he 
might wish to make some change in the dispo- 
sition of his property. After taking the subject 
into full consideration, his reply was: “If in 
the other world there is any knowledge of what 
is done in this, I should not like to have my 
nephew, whom I so loved and trusted, find that 
my first act on learning the death was the revo- 
cation or curtailment of a bequest made in his 
favor, and which, if he had survived me, would 
have eventually benefited her who was nearest 
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anddearest to him. The will must stand as itis.” 
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Lambrequin for 


Tapestry-Work. 


Tus 


Baskets, etc. 


étageres, 


desired. 


Mignardise and 
Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2, 

For the edging shown 
by Fig. 1 crochet on one 
side of a piece of mignar- 
dise gimp, such as shown by 


the 


illustration, 


lambrequin 
suitable for ornamenting 
baskets, 
It is worked with worst- 
ed and silk in the colors 
given in the description 
of symbols; the canvas 
may be coarse or fine, 
according to the width 





5 rounds 
in the following manner: 
1st round.—1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the next loop 
of the mignardise, * 2 ch. 
(chain stitch), 5 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on the second 
following loop, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the sec- 
2d 
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ond following loop; reveat from *. 


round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 5 dc. of the preceding 
3d round.— > 1 se. on the 
first of the 7 ch. of the preceding round, 
1 ch., 7 de. on the middle of the 7 ch., 1 ch., 1 se. 
on the last of the 7 ch. of the preceding round; re- 
4th round.—Always alternately 1 
sc. on the middle of the next 7 dc. of the preceding 
5th round.— 1 sc. on the next sc. 
of the preceding round, and on the next 7 ch. work one point con- 
sisting of 1 sde. (short double crochet), 5 de., 1 sde. ; repeat from *. 

For the edging shown by Fig. 2 crochet on one side of a piece 
of ordinary mignardise two rounds as follows: 1st round.—l1 sc. 


round, 7 ch. 


peat from *. 


round, 7 ch. 


Fig. 1.—Mienarpise AND Crocuet Encine 
FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 























Fig. 1.—Corner or Borper ror HaANDKERCHIEFS.—WHITE EmBRoweERy. 
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Lees LAMBREQUIN FOR BASKETS, 


ETC.—TAPESTRY- WORK. 


Description of Symbols: ® Black ; 
® Dark Green; © Light Green; 
® ist (darkest), © 2d, @ 8d, ! 4th 

Qightest), Fawn (the last silk). 






on the next loop 
of the mignar- 
dise, * 5 p. (pi- 
cot — consisting 
of 7 ch. and 1 sc. 
on the first of 
these), 1 sc. on 
the same loop on 
which the first 
sc. was worked, 
three times al- 
ternately 2 ch., 
1 sc. on the next 
loop, then 15 ch., 1 se. on the same loop on which 
the last sc. was worked, 17 ch., 1 sc. on the 
same loop, 19 ch., 1 se. on the same loop, 
17 ch., 1 se. on the same loop, 15 ch., 1 sc. 
on the same loop, three times alternately 
2ch., 1 sc. on the next loop; repeatfrom *. 
2d round.—»* 1 sc. on the middle of the 
next 5 p. worked in conneetion in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 p., 1 sc. on the same p. of 
the preceding round on which 1 sc. has al- 
ready been worked, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
ch. loop of the preceding round, 1 p., 1 sc. 
on the following ch. loop, 1 p., L sc. on the 
next ch. loop, 1 p., 1 sc. on the same ch, 
loop on which 1 sc. was worked last, 1 p., 
1 sc. on the next ch. loop, 1 p., 1 sc. on the 
following ch. loop, 3 ch.; repeat from *. 
On the other side of the mignardise crochet 


TaTTED AND CrocHET Epeine FoR LINGERIE, ETC. 


figure. 
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Fig. 2.—Corner 





. first. 








then 5 ds. 


5ds. Cut off 
the thread and 
tie the ends 
tight together, 
after a thread 
interval of half 
an inch each. 
This completes 
one figure. 
The following 


figures are worked in the same manner, but in- 
stead of fastening to the middle p. on the first 
and second rings, fasten to the middle p. on the 
seventh and sixth rings of the preceding 
Having worked the requisite 
number of such tatted figures, border 
them on the upper and under edges with 
8 rounds in crochet-work as follows: On 
the upper edge crochet the Ist round.— 
1 se. (single crochet) on the knot which 
joins the thread ends of the next figure, 
* 5 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sc. on the next 
p-, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the next p., 1 sc. on 
the next p. of the following tatted figure, 
3 ch., 1 sc. on the next p., 5 ch., 1 sc. 
on the knot which joins the thread ends 
of the next tatted figure ; repeat from +. 
2d round.—l1 se. on each ch. of the pre- 


or Borper ror HANDKERCHIEFS.— WHITE EMBROIDERY. 


preceding ring, four times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., 
then 5 ds. ; now work 2 similar rings after a thread 
interval of an eighth of an inch each. Turn the 
work, and after a thread interval of a quarter of 
an inch work 2 Josephine knots, but after the first 
of these fasten on between the 2 Josephine knots worked last. 
Turn the work, and close to this work 1 ring of 5 ds., fasten to 
the last p. of the preceding ring, six times alternately 2.ds., 1 p., 
Turn the work, 2 Josephine knots ; after the first of 
these, however, fasten on between the 2 Josephine knots worked 
Turn the work, and work i ring of 5 ds., fasten to the last 
p. of the preceding ring, four times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., then 





WANN 


two rounds as follows: 
Ist round.—Always al- 
ternately 1 sc. on the 
next loop, 2 ch. 2d 
round.—1l de. on each 
stitch of the preceding 
round. 


Tatted and Crochet 
Edging for Lin- 
gerie, etc. 

Turs edging is worked 
with tatting cotton, No. 
60. First work the sepa- 
rate figures inside of each 
scallop of the edging in 
tatting as follows: Leave 
a thread end several inch- 
es in length standing, and 
work one ring of 5 ds, 
(double stitch—that is, 1 
stitch left, 1 stitch right), 
four times alternately 1 p. 
(picot), 3 ds. ; then 1 p., 
5 ds, ; turn the work, and 
close to this ring work 2 
Josephine knots, each of 
which consists of 6 stitches 
right. Turn the work, 1 
ring of 5 ds., fasten to the 
last p. of the first ring, six times alter- 
nately 2 ds., 1 p., then 5 ds.; turn the 
work, and close to this work 2 Josephine 
knots. ‘Turn the work, and after a thread 
interval of a quarter of an inch work 1 
ring of 5 ds., fasten to the last p. of the 


tb t+ 


Fig. 2.—MiGNarpIsE AND Crocuret EDGING 
FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 
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ceding round. 3d 
round. — Always al- 
ternately 1 dc. (dou- 
ble crochet) on the 
next st. (stitch), 1 
ch., with this pass 
over 1 st. of the pre- 
ceding round. For 
the under edge cro- 
chet the Ist round.— 
* 1 sc, on the sec- 
ond p. on the sixth 
ring of the next fig- 
ure, | de. on the first 
p. of the sixth ring 
and on the third p. of 
the fifth ring, seven 
times alternately 3 
ch., 1 se. on the next 
p., then 3 ch., 1 de. on the first p. of the third ring and on the fifth p. of the second ring, 1 sc. 
on the fourth p. of the second ring, 3 ch., and repeat from *. 2d round.—On each ch, scallop 
of the preceding round work one point consisting of 1 sc., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 3 dc., 
1 sde., 1 se. 


Stand simulating an Easel with Portfolio, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Boru stand and portfolio are of brown stained and black polished wood, and are richly 
carved. The portfolio is designed for holding music, steel engravings, etc., and consists 
of two equal halves, which are joined by means of brown cords and tassels, The front of 
the portfolio is elaborately ornamented in raised application embroidery ; the embroidery 
is worked on dark brown cloth. For the flowers of the middle spray apply white cloth ; 
for the bell-flowers light red cloth, and for the star-shaped figures purple / 
cloth; for the different leaves of the foliage apply green and brown cloth in _ 
several shades, and work the veins of the leaves and the point Russe sprays 
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Rosette For Lincerte, etTc.—Pornt Lace Braip 
AND CrocHuet-WorkK. 


2 
o 


‘ 


Fig. 1.—Sranp stMULATING AN EaseL with 
PortrFoLio.—{See Fig. 2.] 





alternately with green 
and brown saddler’s 
silk. The dots inside 
of the white flowers 
are worked with yel- 
low silk in satin 
stitch, and the veins 
and slits with green 
silk in point Russe. 
For the stamens of 
the bells use blue silk, 
for the centre of the 
star figures gold 
beads, and for the 
veins gold thread. 
The ears are worked 
with maize saddler’s 
silk and gold cord. 

















Borver in WHITE AND HALF-PoLtKA StitcH EMBROIDERY FOR LINGERIE. 


Rosette for Cravat Ends, for trimming Lingerie, etc.—Tatting and Lace Stitch. 
Tus rosette may be used for various purposes, according to the size of the cotton with which it 
is worked. ‘The original is worked with tatting cotton, No. 100, and with one thread (shuttle). 
Work, first, the outer edge of the rosette in the following manner: * One ring of 12 ds. (double 
stitch—that is, 1 stitch left, 1 stitch right), 1 p. (picot), 12 ds.; on this ring work 1 ring 

of 7 ds., 1 p., 3ds., 1 p., 7 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., 1 p., 1 ds., fasten to the p. of the first ring, 

1 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., 1 p., 7 ds., 1 p., 3 ds., 1 p., 7 ds.; turn the work, and after a thread 

interval of half an inch work 1 ring of 4 ds., twice alternately 1 p., 2 ds., then 1 p., 4 ds. ; 

turn the work, and close to this work 1 ring of 9 ds., fasten to the last p. of the second 
ring (double ring), 9 ds. ; turn the work, and close to this work 1 ring of 4 ds., fasten to 
the last p. of the third ring, twice alternately 2 ds., 1 p., then 4 ds. ; turn the work, leave 
a thread interval of half an inch, and repeat 19 times from >, fastening 
the rings together, however, as shown by the illustration. Cut off the 
thread and tie the ends together. Inside of this circle work one more 
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round, as follows: * One ring of 7 ds., fasten 
to the middle p. of two rings, observing the il- 
lustration ; care should be taken, however, that 
this ring comes underneath a double ring of the 
first round, in a straight direction; 7 ds.; turn 
the work, and after a thread interval of an eighth 
of an inch work 1 ring of 4 ds., 1 p., 4ds.; turn 
the work, leave a thread interval of an eighth of 
an inch, and repeat nineteen times from *. 
Fasten the ends of the thread. The inside of 
the rosette is filled with lace stitches. 


Embroidered Jewel-Box, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 612. 

Tus jewel-box is covered with heavy red faille; 
the upper and under edges and the feet are covered 
with red Russia leather, which is ornamented with 
bronze trimmings. The lock, the rim of the lid, and 
that of the medallion are also of bronze. For the 
foundation of the medallion use gy faille, and work 
the flowers of double crape in the natural colors, a8 
shown by Fig.2. The flowers are applied hollow, and 
are then fastened by means of the veins, which are 
worked in — Russe with chenille. The leaves are 
partly a lied in crape, and partly worked with che- 
nille. ne vines and sprays are worked in point 
Russe. The inside cf the box is lined with gray silk. 


Bronzed Bamboo Work-Basket. 
See illustration on page 612. 


Tus frame of this work-basket is of bronzed bamboo 
bars. The covering consists of light blue satin, stitched 
in diamonds. On the intersecting points of the lines 
the material is ornamented, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, with point Russe stitching of dier’s silk of 
the same color, and with a small button covered with 
light blue floss silk. The ae lain satin, as is 
also the outside of the bottom, The basket is finished 
with a blue bow. 


Corners of Borders for Handkerchiefs.— White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 612. 

Tue handkerchief border shown by Fig. 1 is worked 
on batiste. Before basting the material on a founda- 
tion furnished with the design, underlay it with the 
same material in the full width of the border. The 
parts of the design figures that appear all white are 
worked in satin stitch, and the dotted parts are filled 
with back stitches. The hem stitch seam is overcast 
very fine. Finally, cut away the underlaid material 
from the wrong side, as shown by the illustration. 

The border shown by Fig. 2 is worked in a similar 
manner. Underlay double material in the width of 
the border, and overcast all the outlines and the veins 
of the design figures. Finally, cut away the super- 
fluous material from the wrong side. 


Border in Darned Tulle. 
See illustration on page 613. 
Tas border is designed for trimming neckerchiefs, 
lingerie, etc. The design is darned with glazed cotton. 


Border in White and Half-polka Stitch 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 613. 
Tuts border may be worked on fine linen as well as 
on Swiss muslin, nansook, or batiste. It may be used 
for trimming lingerie. 


Rosette for trimming Lingerie, etc.—Point 
Lace Braid and Crochet-Work. 
See illustration on page 613, 

Tuts rosette is suitable for setting together tidics, 
trimming lingerie, etc. It is worked with point lace 
braid and twisted cotton, No. 80. For the inside of the 
rosette arrange a piece of point lace braid in a small 
square, the four sides of which should be three-quar- 
ters of an inch long each on the outer edge; lay the 
braid in a pleat at each corner, and fasten the ends on 
each other. For the figure in the centre of the rosette 
make a foundation of 5 at. (stitch), close these in a 
ring with 1 al. (slip stitch), and on this crochet as fol- 
lows: * 1 8c. (single crochet) on the foundation st., 
2 ch. (chain stitch), 1 p. (picot—that is, 5 ch. and 1 sc. 
on the first of these), 2 ch., fasten to the open-work 
edge of a corner inside of the square, 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 
1 sc. on the ch. worked first., 1 sc. on the foundation 
st. ; repeat three times from *, then cut off the thread 
and fasten it, On one corner of the square fasten the 
end of a piece of point lace braid, and crochet 2 rounds, 
as follows: ist round.—i sc.on the open-work edge 
of the corner on which the point lace braid is fast- 
ened, * 11 ch., 1p. turned downward, 2 ch., fasten to 
the open-work edge in the middle of the next side of 
the square, 2 ch.,1 p. tarned downward, 2 ch., 1 sc. 
on the ninth of the 11 ch., 8 ch., 1 sc. on the ed 
of the next corner; repeat three times from x. 
round.—12 sc. on each ch. scallop consistin 
ch. in the preceding round. In connection with the 
work finished thus far, and observing the illustration, 
crochet on one side of the projecting point lace braid, 

thering the latter at the curves, the 8d round in the 

ollowing manner: 12 sc. on the open-work edge of 
the braid, 7 ch., fasten to the fifth of the 12 sc. worked 
last in the preceding round, 7 sc. on the last 7 ch., 12 
6c. on the ofen-w edge of the braid, three times al- 
ternately 2ch., 1 p. turned downward ; then 2 ch., fast- 
en on between 2 of the 12 sc. worked last on one ch, 
scallop in the preceding round, three times alternate- 
ly 2 ch., 1 p. turned downward ; then 2 ch.,1 sl. on the 
tweifth of the 12 sc. worked last; 12 sc. on the edge 
of the braid, 7 ch., fasten to the eighth of the 12 sc. 
worked before the last 12 sc. in the i round, 
7 sc. on the last 7 ch., 12 sc. on the edge of the braid, 
fasten on the next corner of the square, between 2 sc. 
This completes one scallop; the other three scallo: 
are worked in a similar manner, and at the end of the 
round the braid and thread are cut off and fastened. 
On the outer edge of these scallops crochet the 4th 
round.—* A quarter of an inch from the hollow of a 
scallop work 1 sc. on the edge of the braid, twenty-one 
times alternately 1 ch., 1 sc. on the edge of the braid, 
working so that after the last sc. a quarter of an inch 
yet remains to the hollow of the scallop; then 4 ch., 
repeat three times from *; finally, 1 on the first 
sc. of this round. Cut off the thread and fasten it. 
5th round.—»* 1 sc. on the sixth single ch. between ¢ 
* in the ~~ ae — yw alternately 4 ch., 
ac. on the next ch., then ch.,°2 qc. (quadruple 
crochet), the first of these on the Test “se. red he 
next 4 ch. in the prgen Sage and the second on 
the first sc. of the next op, working off the upper 
veins of these qc. not separately , but together, drawing 
the thread thro’ once; 10 ch., 1 sc. on the sixth sin- 
ch. between 


of 8 


as first stc. (short treble crotchet) ; then, always alter- 
nately, 8 ch., 1 ste. on the next ch. scallop of the pre- 
ceding round ; finally, 3 ch., 1 sl. on of the 
4 ch. which count 


upper 
, however, are not worked off separately, but 
, 5ch.,8 te. (treble crochet) on the same st. on 
ste. have already been worked ; these 8 tc. are 
also worked off not separately, but together; 5 ch., 2 
the the same st.on which the 3 
ese pass over 
T st. of ee Eeeoeting round, 8 sc. on the next 8 st. in 
u repeat 


the preceding , and fifteen times from 
*. 8th round.—x 5 ec. on the next ch. scallop of 
the preceding round, 1 p., 8 sc.,1p., 8c. on the fol- 
lowing ch. scallop, 1 p., 3 sc., 1 p., 8 8c. on the next 


ch. cp the 

the middle of the 8 sc. in the preceding round ; repeat 
fifteen times from x ; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in 
this round. 





ROYAL EPITHETS. 


HE most elevated title which has ever been 
conferred upon kings and queens is the un- 
worldly title of ‘‘ Saint.” Royal saints are com- 
paratively numerous in the earlier history of 
Christian nations. Each of the kingdoms into 
which England was divided before its final uni- 
fication under the kings of Wessex had its own 
saints. Royal saints, however, have become 
fewer and fewer as Christendom has grown old- 
er. This decrease of saints upon thrones is not, 
of course, the result of any in¢éreased wickedness 
of sovereigns as such; it is simply the necessary 
outcome of the gradual absorption of the ancient 
popular and democratic right of conferring can- 
onization into the one person of the Pope. 

The most saintly of all the canonized kings of 
whom we have any clear historical picture was 
the honest and lovable Louis [X. of Franc2. We 
need no hagiographer by profession to Lear wit- 
ness to his marvelous sanctity; it comes out 
clearly enough in the somewhat worldiy but awe- 
struck and admiring Joinville. There has been 
no ‘‘saint” upon the English throne since the 
death of Edward the Confessor. ‘The canoniza- 
tion of Henry VI. was seriously proposed. In- 
deed, the people carried their part so far that 
statues of him were venerated, and he was for 
some time treated as a saint; but the accession 
of the rival house of York to the throne, and the 
impossibility of satisfying the Pope, prevented 
the meek and simple king from leaving his name 
upon the English list of sainted monarchs. 

The Church of England, after the Restoration, 
was greatly inclined to canonize Charles I. ; and 
until a late period he was constantly spoken of 
as a martyr, and there is at least one church in 
England called after his name. Mr. Carlyle, on 
the other side, has given his canonization to Oli- 
ver Cromwell. Some kings have had the title 
‘* saint” in one place and among certain persons, 
but have been no saints in other places and to 
other persons. This is remarkably the case with 
one of the greatest kings who ever reigned, and 
to whom the church probably owes more than to 
any earlier or later monarch—Charles the Great. 
The German Cesars were able to reckon one un- 
disputed saint among them, Henry II., who was 
elected in the year 1002. His wife shared the 
honor of canonization, probably from the fact 
that they had no children, and that she retired 
into a convent after the emperor’s death. Aus- 
tria has had her Saint Leopold (the Margrave), 
and Hungary her sainted Stephen, Ladislaus I., 
and Margaret. A full list of the kings and 
queens who have borne this epithet would leave 
too little room for the monarchs who appear in 
history with more earthly titles, 

Probably the nearest epithet to that of ‘‘ Saint” 
is that of ‘‘the Pious,” which was borne by 
Charles the Great’s weaker successor in the em- 
pire, Louis the Pious. Among Sweden’s four- 
teen Erics (the name is the same as the German 
Heinrich and our Henry) she possesses in the 
ninth of the list an Eric the Pious. The ninth 
Eric of Sweden, like the ninth Louis of France, 
also bore the title of saint. Hungary and Spain 
are the only other nations which now occur to 
us as having given the epithet of Pious to either 
of their kings. Stephen the Pious, who died in 
1308, was the first King of Hungary. The claim 
of Philip ILL. of Spain to his epithet of Philip 
the Pious has been vindicated by Archdeacon 
Churton in the interesting essay prefixed to his 
translation of the poet Gongora. 

Perhaps the most desirable title any king could 
covet after that of ‘‘Saint” or ‘‘the Pious” (or 
perhaps before them) is ‘‘the Good.” It was 
borne by many sovereigns between the eleventh 
and fifteenth centuries, Richard the Good, Duke 
of Normandy, the grandfather of William the 
Conqueror, died in 1026. Norway a few years 
later lost her Magnus the Good. Charles the 
Good, Count of Flanders, was assassinated be- 
fore the altar of St. Donatus, in Bruges, early in 
the eleventh century. John the Good of France 
(the second French John), diedin Londonin 1564. 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, whom the 
Council of Basle declared ‘‘ First Duke of Chris- 
tendom,” has had the grounds of his title set 
forth by Comines. This mighty prince, who 
died at Bruges in 1367, was at once the patron 
of art, the developer of commerce, and the friend 
of scholars, and Erasmus compared him to those 
great ancients who were the ideal princes of the 
men of the Renaissance. George the Good was 
for a time, among a certain class of Englishmen, 
proposed as a fit designation for George III. 
The title has been given, with a fuller assent 
and on clearer grounds, to one who was not a 
reigning sovereign—the late Prince Albert. 

‘The epithet which still demands the severest 
scrutiny of historical criticism in many of its 
specified applications is undoubtedly that of “‘ the 
Great.” There are a greater number of regal 
claimants for this than for any other title. An- 
cient history is full of them; as Cyrus the Great, 
Alexander the Great, Pompey the Great, Herod 
the Great, and many more. The Roman em- 
pire had on its Eastern throne, which was found- 
ed by a Constantine the Great, a Theodosius the 
Great, and a Justinian the Great. It was de- 
stroyed by a Mohammed the Great (the second). 
The German Caesars, of whom a Charles the 
Great was the first, include in their list Otto 
the Great (the first) and Henry the Great (the 
fourth). ‘The epithet is also borne by the fourth 
Henry of France. Russia had her Vladimir the 
Great in her first Christian king, and her Peter 
the Great; Poland her Casimir the Great (the 
third), Navarre her Sancho the Great. In the 
last year of the tenth century there were three 
contempo monarchs with this epithet, Otto, 


Vladimir, and Sancho. Prussia has had her 
Frederick the Great, whose right to the epithet 
has been demonstrated with such pious admira- 
tion by Mr. Carlyle; and Hungary her Louis 
the Great (the first), The French le Grand 








seems better suited to the fourteenth Louis of 
France than the English word Great. Most of . 
the sovereigns whose names have come down to 
us with this suffix have either been great con- 
querors, founders of great reigning houses, or 
great legislators who have marked an epoch in 
the political history of their peoples. ‘Three 
kings have borne this title in England, Alfred, 
Canute, and William I. 

‘** The Bold,” a character of g.cat esteem in the 
chivalrous Middle Ages, was borne by Boleslaus, 
the second duke and first king of Poland. ‘The 
kingly crown was placed on his head by the Ger- 
man Cesar, as presumed secular head of the 
Christian world. Burgundy had two Bolds— 
—Philip, who died in 1404, and the famous 
Charles (called as often le Téméraire, or the 
Rash), under whom the great middle kingdom 
burst in pieces. The Bold princes were some- 
times described by the suffix of the name of the 
king of beasts, as Louis VIII. of France, Louis 
the Lion; Henry the Lion; Duke Boleslaus I. of 
Poland, the Lion-hearted ; and Richard the Lion- 
hearted of England. Philip the Bold’s son is 
known as Duke John Fearnaught, or the Fear- 
less; and Philip III. of France as Philip the 
Hardy. Such epithets as the Grim, borne by 
Kenneth IV. of Scotland, and by Ivan IV. of 
Russia, who first took on himself the title of 
Czar, mark the passage from the good use of 
strength to the bad use of it. We find among 
the kings of Castile a Pedro the Cruel, who died 
in 1369. The Emperor Henry VI. had received. 
the same epithet in the end of the twelfth cen- 


ury. 

‘Two kings of France have been decorated with 
the title which was coveted by James, the ‘‘ Brit- 
ish Solomon”—Robert the Wise (the second), in 
the end of the tenth century, and Charles the 
Wise (the fifth), the son of that John who died 
in England. Castile had her famous Alfonso 
the Wise, who reigned during the latter half of 
the thirteenth century. As late as the middle 
of the eighteenth century Spain called her Fer- 
dinand IV. the Wise. Sancho III. of Castile is 
known as the Beloved, an epithet granted for a 
time to the wretched Louis XIII., but afterward 
recalled. It was borne earlier and more justly 
by a predecessor, Charles VI. 

The moral epithets bestowed upon monarchs 
demand, in many cases, a critical reinvestigation. 
A great number of kings have been distinguished 
by their mere physical qualities. Thus we finda 
Spanish Sancho the Fat (the first) in the tenth 
century ; he was preceded by a Frankish Charles 
the Fat in the ninth century. Portugal knows 
her Alfonso II. as the Fat. France had among 
her Capetian kings a Charles the Handsome (her 
fourth Charles), and a Philip the Handsome (also 
her fourth Philip). ‘The latter is sometimes called 
the Fair, the epithet bestowed also upon Philip 
I. and upon the Austrian Frederick III. Some 
kings have taken their epithets from their phys- 
ical defects, as two monarchs of the ninth centu- 
ry—Michael the Stammerer, on the throne of the 
Eastern Cesars, and Louis the Stammerer, who 
was crowned Western Emperor by the Pope at 
Troyes. The Emperor Albert I. was known as 
Albert the One-eyed ; the English Richard III. 
as Crookback; the Spanish Henry III. as the 
Sickly ; and Boleslaus III. of Poland as the Wry- 
mouth, The sainted Emperor Henry is some- 
times marked down as Henry the Lame. I might 
increase the list with kings known as the Black, 
the White, the Red, the Curly, the Gouty, the 
Short. All such titles are chiefly important to 
us as rough but characteristic expressions of 
contemporary criticism. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorREsPonpDeEnT. } 


A Chance for Mr. Barnum.—Gladstone’s marvelous 
Brain-Power.—Criminal Selfishness. 
HERE was at one time an intention on the 
part of your enterprising nation to purchase 
Shakspeare’s House at Stratford-on-Avon, and 
carry it, body and bones, or, rather, carcass and 
joists, ceiling and window, roof and floor, across 
the Atlantic. I thank you for :. since that of- 
fer of yours induced us, though tardily, to be- 
come ourselves possessed of the sacred edifice, 
which is now national property. Well, you can’t 
have Shakspeare’s House, but you can now be- 
come possessed, for a trifle of £2400, of the very 
identical shop at Wagga Wagga in which the 
claimant to the Tichborne estates carried on his 
trade as a butcher. The walls, we are told, are 
enriched 7 little maxims for getting on in the 
world, in his own handwriting, and the whole 
desirable residence is redolent of him. It is ad- 
vertised in the English papers for the sum I men- 
tion, but perhaps may be had a little cheaper on 
account of a recent decrease in our fat friend's 
chances of success, and therefore of his populari- 
ty. Indeed, his case is looking so shady that even 
his attorney withdrew from it last Friday. And 
think in what a state that case must be which 
will not hold an attorney! 

Our Parliament has broken up, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, adopting a practice he has borrowed from 
the United States without due acknowledgment, 
is already ‘‘ stumping” the country. In addition 
to the Prime Ministership he has taken upon his 
Atlas-like shoulders the post of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (without the salary), and it really 
seems as if he were bent upon destroying him- 
self by overwork. 

Mrs. Battle, in the Essays of Elia, used to 
** unbend herself over a book” —that is, in read- 
ing one—but Gladstone unbends himself, after 
unparalleled intellectual exertions, in writing a 
book, generally upon some abstruse subject of 
theology or disputed classical question. One’s 
admiration for him is profound, even when we 
can not but differ from his opinions. He has cer- 
tainly effected greater reforms than any English 








minister, and yet we now see him hated by the 
Tories, in whose teeth he has carried them, and 
deserted by the radicals, whom, as yet, he can 
not make up his mind to coalesce with. ~Old 
teaching, old prejudices, still weigh with him. 
The taint of aristocracy is on his soul (though 
not in his blood), and when the opportunity ar- 
rived last session for advancing young liberal 
members, who had ye their talents and their 
merits to recommend them, he must needs put 
in office a man like the Duke of St. Albans—ig- 
norant, dissipated, feeble, but ‘‘the hereditary 
Grand Falconer of Great Britain!” That so 
great a man as Gladstone should be so base a 
“snob,” in the sense in which Thackeray uses 
the term, is most deplorable. All that his best 
friends can say is that he is not so subservient to 
noble names as he was; but in the mean time 
the democracy (as well they may be) are out- 
raged with their idol. In spite of the floods of 
eloquence which he is now pouring forth, fresh 
and brilliant though they be as ever, the con- 
servatives will, in my opinion, have a majority 
in the next Parliament; and, when they have got 
it, will either make a bid for popularity in a 
measure so democratic that the liberals will not 
dare to outbid them, or will give way once more 
to Gladstone, converted (for the fourth time) to 
liberal principles, and prepared to go very much 
farther down the steps toward universal suffrage 
than he has yet ventured. Only, when you see 
him, thin, pale, stern, a man without an amuse- 
ment, and whose so-called relaxations would tax 
the powers of most men to the uttermost, the 
qnestion that always suggests itself is, Can he 
live to do it? For my part, whenever I behold 
him it is with a sense of pain, as when I look at 
some wondrous acrobat, high over the heads of 
all men, attempting new feats every day, one of 
which must necessarily in the end destroy him. 
There is a terrible story of the late Grand Duke 
Alexander of Russia, a barbarous martinet and 
tyrant, who compelled one of his officers, whose 
horse had been unruly, to leap it over a pile of 
stacked bayonets. The noble animal accom- 
plished the leap, to the admiration of all behold- 
ers save one; but the brutal duke compelled him 
to repeat it again and again, until the charger 
fell, transfixed and tortured. And similarly does 
Gladstone seem to be compelling his own gallant 
intellect, which has carried him so well over such 
huge obstacles, to attempt feats it is impossible 
to perform, and in which at last it must needs 
break down and perish. 

Common ruffianism, as I fancy, judging by re- 
ports of your Western roughs and rowdies, we 
are more successful in controlling in this coun- 
try than you are in the United States ; but there 
is a certain diabolical selfishness which now and 
then manifests itself in England for which there 
seems no remedy. Some weeks ago a little 
child fell into the ornamental water in Regent’s 
Park—which is known to be nowhere more than 
four feet deep—and three men (so called) de- 
clined to rescue it from death, upon the ground 
** that they were not going to wet their clothes.” 
Again, last week a child fell out of its mother’s 
arms into a river, and two men (?) who were 
fishing close by declined even to reach out their 
rods for the little thing to grasp at, upon the 
ground that “the top joints might come off” 
and be lost. In both cases the little victims 
were drowned, and there is no law that can pun- 
ish these wretches for their conduct. In Prussia 
it is said that when even a very youthful offender 
is convicted of any act of diabolical cruelty, he is 
shut up for life, on the very intelligible ground 
that with such a nature it is impossible he can 
ever become a good citizen, but must needs grow 
up a curse to the community. Why should not 
this principle be generally adopted? Many a 
murderer, as it seems to me, is less deserving of 
the fate he meets with than such miscreants as 
I have described. What do you do with them ? 
or are you so fortunate as to possess no such 
fiends in human form? The answer I have re- 
ceived from one eminent law-maker, to whom I 
have put this question, is that no one will take 
‘*the moral responsibility” of having men put to 
death in such cases. But if that is the only ob- 
jection to an amendment in the criminal code, 
I do not say that I will answer (personally) for 
its removal, but let us form a company, divide 
the responsibility, and hang the villains. 

It is a point of honor with some special corre- 
spondents never to own themselves in the wrong, 
even in the case of a hypothesis; but I will 
honestly confess to you that I have heard a re- 
port which would indicate that my theory re- 
specting Bauer (the Russian supposed to have 
been assassinated in London by a political club 
of his fellow-countrymen) has broken down. 
The firm of which he was the traveling represent- 
ative have, I am privately informed, become 
bankrupt, and lay their embarrassments in part 
to the absence of certain papers which they pro- 
fess were in the missing man’s possession. This, 
to my mind, looks very like preconcerted collu- 
sion, and spoils an incident sensational enough 
to have redeemed commercial life from the 
charge of commonplace for years to come. 

As if in compensation for this loss, there 
comes a story from Lucknow, in India, of a 
native child who, having been carried away into 
the jungle by a wolf, was suckled by its four- 
footed consort, and presently returned to the 
bosom of Ais own family with some very strange 
tastes and habits, one of these being the snap- 

ing and biting at his father and mother; they 
od appealed to the British government to take 
them under its protection, and provide for the 
hybrid. What a chance is here for your Bar- 
num! What opportunities for a showman, with 
ever so little acquaintance with Pinnock’s Rome 
or Magnall’s Questions, to make a little classical 
capital out of Romulus and Remus! Another 
story, which, if not so strange, has at least the 
merit of truth to recommend it, comes from our 
Indian empire, concerning the relations there be- 
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tween master and servant. It is not now per- 
mitted for an officer to chastise his native attend- 
ant, and if this happens in the presence of a 
witness, the ‘‘sahib” is fined five pounds. A 
certain young ensign having cause to be dis- 
pleased with his native, accordingly called him 
into his bath-room, and addressed him in these 
words: ‘‘I have sent for you here, where there 
can be no witnesses, to give you a precious good 
thrashing.” ‘‘ But, sahib, you must not; it is 
forbidden.” ‘‘What do I care? Nobody will 
ever know, for nobody can see or hear us.” 
** Qh, sahib” (very pitifully), ‘‘ but is that really 
true?” ‘Yes, itis.” ‘* Very good” (with rapid 
change of manner); ‘‘ then J shall thrash sahib.” 
And he did it. R. Kemsxe, of London. 





THE ROMAN CATACOMBS. 


HE Catacomb most generally visited is that 
of San Sebastiano, and the one most deserv- 
ing of deep study is the Catacomb of San Calix- 
to. About four miles eastward of Rome, between 
the Via Appia and the Via Ardeatina, under 
heaps of all sorts of débris and rubbish, close to 
cypress groves which deepen the sad solemnity 
of the landscape, lies hidden the largest and 
most remarkable of Christian cemeteries. It 
was a refuge for the parsecuted, a dwelling-place 
for martyrs, a rest for the dead, a temple for the 
living, the assembly of those bold innovators who 
brought a new light into the world and a new 
sentiment into life. I advise my readers not to 
visit these sanctuaries without taking with them 
the books and maps of the celebrated Catholic 
archxologist, Bossi. As the explorer of Amer- 
ican woods—that land of the future—advances 
armed with his short hatchet in those untrodden 
paths, cuts down the trees, drives away the rep- 
tiles, roots up the brush-wood, and creates by his 
labor a habitation for his family, so the archxo- 
logical explorer of a subterranean world plunges 
into shadow, into the asylum of birds of the night, 
into crumbling dungeons, between labyrinths of 
grottoes, liable to be crushed by fragments from 
the fragile walls, to be lost forever in some cor- 
ner of those cities of the dead, in that tomb of 
palpable darkness, mingling his bones with those 
traces he wished to snatch from the silence of 
sad and ungrateful forgetfulness. 

The first thing which astonishes one on de- 
scending into the tombs is the gigantic labor of 
those who excavated them, without having either 
the mechanical or chemical means of our civili- 
zation. ‘Though it is said these subterranean 
cities were opened for quarries, their especial 
peculiarities, their galleries placed one over the 
other—there are even as many as five stories of 
tombs—their disposition, that preserves a certain 
regularity, reveal a perfectly conceived and ma- 
tured plan to which the construction of these 
passages ..as been submitted, probably by the 
early propagators of the new creed, who left 
there the germs of those doctrines which were 
to feed the souls of future generations. Even 
the nature of the soil has been studied with sci- 
entific attention. They have carefully avoided 
the argillaceous clay and chalk, the overflow of 
water, and all places that easily retain moisture ; 
they have dug the tombs and temples in soft 
granular stone—volcanic, but hard and consist- 
ent, less accessible to damp, forged by the crea- 
ting fire, and suited to all kinds of durable build- 
ing. For it was essential to preserve these asy- 
lums not only from the fury of men, but from 
the calamities incidental to nature. 

To this end the early Christians sought the 
protection of the laws. And the Roman law 
protected before all and above every thing in the 
world the places sacred to sepulture. The soil 
which was the property of the dead was undis- 
turbed by the living. If land was sold, be- 
queathed, or given away, neither sale, testament, 
nor donation was valid to alienate the sepulchre, 
which was always excepted—always held in the 
possession of the families who placed there the 
ashes of their kindred. Thus the Christians could 
open graves in the depths of the earth, raise 
lofty monuments, and, under the title of adjacent 
ground, annex much land to the sepulchre—like 
the sepulchre, sacred. The Christians, profiting 
by the protection of the law for their cemeteries, 
took land, opened subterranean galleries, and 
there deposited the treasured remains of those 
of their sect and of their family. A series of 
Roman arches constitutes the true nucleus of the 
Catacombs. ‘Thus by a superstitious respect of 
pagans for the rights of property, the Christians 
obtained a home for their worship and a resting- 
place-for their dead. The same emperors who 
persecuted the Christians as believers respected 
them as proprietors. Collective property, such 
as was the property of the early Christians, had 
a legal existence in the code of laws and in the 
sanction of the tribunal. If there were confisca- 
tions, as in the reigns of Valerian and Diocletian, 
they were passing, exceptional, and interrupted ; 
soon effaced by a restitution which proved the 
lasting nature of the right, as the restitution of 
Galieno and of Magencius. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing, the empire pursued illicit societies, and de- 
clared as such those religious communities which 
sacrificed to their dogmas the integrity of their 
lives. And Rome, which acknowledged the ep- 
ilogue and synthesis of the ancient world, which 
admitted into her temples all the divinities wor- 
shiped among Asiatic peoples—Rome rejected 
the God of the Israelites and the God of the 
Christians; doubtless the other gods were, like 
her own, gods of nature, while the God of the 
Jew and the Christian was the God of the spir- 
it, come to displace the material and powerful 
goddess of the earth—the goddess Rome. . Not- 
withstanding this hatred, confirmed by so many 
persecutions, Rome respected all benevolent as- 
sociations having for their object the interment 
or the praying for the dead, not questioning as 
to their religious belief when that tended to rec- 








ognize immortality. Protected by this respect of 


the Roman people for the dead, the early Chris- 
tians prepared their temples and cemeteries. 

And the burial-places of the primitive Chris- 
tians were necessarily very extensive. The Ro- 
mans burned their dead, and collected their ashes 
in vases of marble or porphyry, while the Chris- 
tians, who believed not only in the immortality 
of the soul, but also in the resurrection of the 
body, buried their dead entire in the sepulchres, 
Thus the cities of the dead soon assumed pro- 
portions as colossal as the cities of the living; 
and under triumphal arches, under the magnifi- 
cent circus, under the temples containing the 
gods they believed eternal, under palaces where 
emperors reigned who thought themselves om- 
nipotent—beneath all these there extended cities 
of tombs toward the four points of the horizon— 
cities with their streets, their cross-ways, their 
squares; cities of the dead, who, notwithstand- 
ing, quickened a new spirit destined to destroy 
ancient Rome and to build upon her ruins an- 
other civilization.—Old Rome and New Italy, 
by Emilio Castelar. 











THE ROYAL YACHT CLUB-LOUSE, 
COWES, ENGLAND. 
See illustration on double page. 


HE accompanying beautiful engraving of the 
Royal Yacht Club-House, at Cowes, in the 
picturesque Isle of Wight, will interest our yacht- 
loving readers who like to see how such things 
are managed in England. What with interna- 
tional yacht races and boat matches, a strong 
sympathy prevails between the two nations in all 
that pertains to the nautical craft, and each is 
glad to take any useful hint from the other. 

The Royal Yacht Club-House, or ‘‘Castle,” as 
its owners delight to call it, is a pretty ivy-covered 
house standing in a well-kept garden, with a land- 
ing-place for boats, and a flight of steps just out- 
side its gates. The only portion of the building 
which gives any excuse for its name is the row 
of sham castellated battlements overlooking the 
sea. It is here that all day long during the re- 
gatta week the yachtsmen and their friends con- 
gregate with telescopes and field-glasses to watch 
the progress of the races. However exciting it 
may be to those on board the competing vessels, 
the spectacle of a yacht race to those on shore is 
a quiet piece of enjoyment which need not be 
hurried over. One can turn out to see the start 
before breakfast, and then, after leisurely partak- 
ing of that necessary meal, return to witness the 
first round, go away again to smoke, chat, read, 
or sleep, and in the afternoon gather once more 
upon the water’s edge to see the victorious yacht 
shoot up to the flag-boat and hear the ringing 
cheers with which its crew are greeted. The 
race over, the ‘‘ Castle” quickly becomes the cen- 
tre of attraction. ‘There are crowds of men, 
women, and children, all appareled in costumes 
more or less nautical, and all eager to congratu- 
late the winners on their success, or to condole 
with the losers on their ill luck. Boats arrive in 
quick succession from the various yachts, and the 
general topic of conversation is the behavior of 
the craft engaged in the race just settled. Those 
who have backed the winners are proportionate- 
ly elate, while those who have lost are busily en- 
gaged in weaving ingenious theories as to the un- 
foreseen causes which have brought about their 
discomfiture. Meanwhile refreshments are in 
great demand. ‘There is a pleasant clatter of 
plates, knives, and forks, with now and then the 
pop of a Champagne cork, and this will go on 
until the shadows of evening remind people of 
the necessity of retiring early if they would be 
up in time to see the start next day. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Mw curious topics were discussed by the 
savants of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science that recently met in Portland, 
Maine. Some of these topics were of.popular 
interest, though perhaps not of great practical 
utility to the community. One learned profess- 
or presented two lengthy papers on the Brachi- 
opoda, of whose embryology he has made close 
study by a long-continued series of microscopic 
observations ; and naturalists will be grateful to 
him for the new light shed upon this creature. 
It may content unscientific people to know that 
the brachiopod is a molluscous animal, or small 
shell-fish, about the size of a filbert, found in 
deep water. It belongs to a very ancient genus, 
and has continued unchanged from the earliest 
geological periods. It is doubtful whether it 
will help us better to endure the variations of 
temperature to know the possibility that the 
sun, while mainly gaseous, may have a liquid 
crust. But it was learnedly suggested that this 
crust may consist of a continuous sheet of de- 
scending rain, not of water, but of the materials 
whose vapors are known to exist in the solar 
atmosphere, and whose condensation and com- 
binations are supposed to furnish the solar heat. 
The startling question was mooted by one grave 

hilosopher, whether the mammoth is still a 
iving animal, the idea being suggested by the 
statement of a Russian convict in Siberia, who 
encountered on the banks of a river huge ani- 
mals twelve feet high and eighteen feet long— 
how the creatures were measured was not men- 
tioned—with tusks four feet in length. On ac- 
count of this interesting discovery the convict 
was pardoned at the request of scientific men ! 
‘“*How a toad eats his dinner”? was a subject 
which aroused the attention of the scientists; 
but the American toad is such a glutton that he 
can scarcely be considered as belonging to first- 
class society. A story was told of an old toad 
devouring twenty-three squash-bugs with great 
gusto, and then putting down ninety-four cater- 
pillars on top of thém, after which he rétired 
under the piazza to digest his feast. Those who 
are fond of clams may be interested in the fact 
that the association, having in prospect a genu- 
ine clam-bake at the termination of the session, 
listened breathlessly to a paper showing that 








heaps of shells of fresh-water clams, similar to 
those found on the marine coasts, have been 
discovered on the shores of our interior rivers. 
Limestone with traces of fire, fragments of pot- 
tery, flints, and arrow-heads are found in the 
heaps. In one case traces were found of an an- 
cient genuine fresh-water clam-bake, 





“Deaths from Marasmus’’ is a conspictous 
title in the reports of the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics. Infant consumption is a pitiful disease ; 
and it has been for the comfort and possible re- 
lief of the poor, pale, pinched-looking little 
children that certain excursions have been ar- 
ranged this past summer. Recently about seven 
hundred mothers and sick children were taken 
on board the Republic for a sail up the 
Hudson, and then a short distance down the 
bay. It was sad to see the effects of diseases 
engendered by scanty and innutritious food, 
lack of proper care, and confinement in the un- 
wholesome atmosphere of tenement - houses, 
But the poor little creatures seemed to enjoy 
every moment, and from the fresh air to receive 
a new lease of life. 


About fifty of the ‘‘Thousand Isles’’ have 
been recently purchased by persons from va- 
rious parts of the country for summer resi- 
dences. Several cottages have been already 
erected, among which is that of Mr. Pullman 
of palace-car fame. These islands vary in size 
from one to ten acres each, and are covered with 
evergreen trees. 





A colored preacher in St. Augustine was over- 
heard by a Northern lady giving to an attentive 
assembiy an account of the deluge. He closed 
his fancifully embellished history as follows: 
* And de rain come down in big spouts, and 
come up to de do’«tep of de houses, and ’gin 
to cober de fio’, and den de sinner be scaret, 
and knock at de do’ ob de ark bery hard. 
And de big lion hear de racket, and roar, and de 
dog bark, and de ox bellow, but Noah keep on 
readin’ de Bible. And de sinner say, ‘ Noah, 
Noah, let us come in.’ And Noah say, ‘I bery 
sorry, but I can’t let you in, for de Lord hab 
lock de do’ and trow away de key.’”” 





The Austrian Emperor—so goes the story— 
visited the American Department at the Vien- 
na Exposition, examined, among other things, 
the American wine, looked at the labels, asked 
their qualities, and whether there was any spe- 
cial variety not grown in Europe. This ques- 
tion inspired one exhibitor from California. 
The golden-necked bottle was all ready in cool- 
ing ice, the Champagne glasses stood by, when 
the Emperor sauntered along that way. ‘ What 
wine is this?’ he asked. “Champagne. Will 
your Majesty test our American wine?” And the 
Californian raised a glass, and put the knife to 
the cord. The imperial monarch paused an 
instant, looked the andacious American full in 
the face, smiled, said ‘‘No, thank you,” and 
passed on. 





Some remarkable feats of climbing have taken 
place this year among the tourists who have vis- 
ited the Alps. M. De Dechy, a Hungarian, was 
the first this year to climb the Dent Blanche. 
Accompanied by two guides from Zermatt, he 
bivouacked on the Wandfluh, and the following 
day reached the summit of the mountain, de- 
scending the same evening to Evolena. This 
is the first time that the ascent has been made 
from the valley of Herens. The Dent Blanche 
is 13,434 feet high, and was first ascended by two 
travelers in 1862. Dr. Dubi, of Berne, went up 
the Jungfrau in eight hours and a half, return- 
ing to the little Schiedegg by the Silberlucke and 
the Guggi glacier. M. Haberlin,a French gen- 
tleman, ascended the Finsteraarborne by quite 
a new route. M. Lavater, of Zurich, member of 
the Swiss Alpine Club, climbed to the summit 
of the Grand Combin, one of the peaks of the 
Great St. Bernard, accompanied by two guides, 
this being the first successful ascent of that 
mountain this year. 


A new invention is the swimming collar, a 
thin, light, India rubber tube, which is placed 
around the neck, and inflated by means of a 
small tube long enough to reach the mouth. 
The collar is inclosed in a case of elastic cotton, 
which sustains the outward pressure. The col- 
lar weighs about two ounces, but its buoyancy 
will raise a person’s head above the water, and 
float him safely. 


An exchange mentions, as an indication of 
the capacity of the Chinese for civilization, that 
a Chinese cook in Francisco fell in love with 
his employer’s daughter, but his passion not 
being returned, he fired three pistol-shots at her 
heart. If such deeds as this are tests of civili- 
zation, the Chinese have considerable progress 

et to make before they can compete with New 
Tenen of the same type. A short time ago a 
man in this city shot a woman because she 
would not marry him. She had declined to 
marry him—first, because she did not like him; 
secondly, because he was a bad man; thirdly, 
because she was engaged to another man; and 
fourthly, because the man himself had one wife 
with whom he was living. One would naturally 
suppose that these reasons were sufficient to 
warrant a woman to refuse marrying a man with- 
out being shot for it. 





Texas must be a good place to emigrate from, 
if it produces any assortment of creatures like 
one which was recently sent to the First Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General at Washington. It was 
a centipede measuring eight inches in length— 
not alive, but inclosed in a hermetically sealed 
bottle of spirits. Before it was sealed up, how- 
ever, it inflicted a bite upon a fisherman, caus- 
ing his death in a few hours. 





About eight hundred men are now engaged in 
cutting granite at Dix Island for the New York 
Post-office. 





The highest prize — by the Vienna Com- 
missioners is the grand diploma of honor, the sec- 
ond the medal of progress, the third the medal 
of merit, the fourth the honorable mention. 
Four of these have been awarded in this country 
‘for excellence in methods and for progress of 
education—namely, to the National Bureau of 
Education, to the State of Massachusetts, to 
the city of Boston, and to the Smithsonian In- 








stitution, Washington. Four others have been 
awarded to private individuals for machinery of 
different kinds, for progress in iron manufac- 
tures, and for dentistry. There was much com- 
petition in sewing-machines, one of which re- 
ceived a medal of merit, and several others med- 
als of progress. Some fifty exhibitors in the 
American machinery department will receive 
medals. 





The Court Journal informs us that Van Am- 
burg’s trained elephant, *‘ Hannibal,” broke 
open the wagon of a stall-keeper, who followed 
the show, and gobbled down six thousand gin- 
— cakes, seventy pounds of assorted can- 

y, and forty pounds of French kisses, mottoes 
and all. He still lives. 





Wellington, South Africa, is given as the town 
which is to lay the foundations of an educational 
institution patterned after the Mount Holyoke 
Seminary. The plan originated in one of the 
prominent pastors of Cape Colony reading the 
life of Mary Lyon, the founder of Mount Hol- 
yoke Seminary. He felt that Africa needed just 
such an institution ; his people—chiefly English 
and Scotch residents—agreed with him. <Ac- 
cordingly they sent to Mount Holyoke for a 
lady who would undertake this great work in a 
distant land, pledging her salary and the ex- 
— of the voyage. It was decided that one 
ady should not go alone; two were found, both 
graduates of Mount Holyoke and experienced 
teachers, who were willing to go. Their passage- 
money has been forwarded, and about the mid- 
dle of September they will sail for Cape Colony. 





A very curious method for photographing the 
apparent contact of Venus with the sun has 
been invented. The photographic plate is in 
the form of a disk, fixed upon a plate which 
rotates upon an axis parallel to that of the tel- 
escope. Before it is placed another disk, form- 
ing a screen, in which is a small aperture, in 
order to limit the photographic action to the 
edge of the sun. the plate which carries the 
sensitive disk has 180 teeth, and is placed in 
communication with an escapement apparatus 
actuated by an electric current. At each second 
the pendulum of a clock interrupts the current, 
and the plate turns one tooth, so that at each 
second a fresh portion of the photographic plate 
is exposed. Thus in as many seconds 180 im- 
ages of the sun and the planet can be obtained. 
When the series relating to the first contact is 
obtained, the plate is withdrawn and another 
substituted, which gives the second contact, and 
so on for the four. 


They have long Sabbath services in London, 
if we are to judge from a recent advertisement 
in an English newspaper: ‘St. James’s Church— 
On Sunday next the afternoon service will com- 
mence at half past three, and continue until fur- 
ther notice.” This must be rather severe in 
warm weather. 





Slavery seems still to exist. A woman with 
three small children presented herself, not long 
ago, at the office of the Commissioner of the 
Poor, in Leavenworth, Kansas, in a fearfully 
ragged condition, and asked for assistance. She 
said she had been held in bondage by parties on 
the east side of the river, in Missouri, and on at- 
tempting to escape was taken back to her old 
quarters and terribly beaten. She made her es- 
cape for the second time, but could get away 
only three of her children, two boys having 
been taken from her. 











USEFUL RECIPES. 

Oyster Strw.—Carefully drain the juice from one 
quart of oysters, removing them from the liquor with 
a spoon, not piercing with a fork. Measure the juice, 
and if not half a pint in quantity, add water enough to 
fill the measure. Place over the fire in a porcelain 
stew-pan, adding a piece of butter the size of a large 
walnut. When it comes to a boil carefully remove all 
scum that may arise. Put in the oysters, and let them 
heat through, not cooking enough to shrivel them ; 
add a little more than half a pint of cream, let it all 
scald through again, remove from the stove, and sea- 
son to suit the taste. New milk will do instead of 
cream, and the stove should be very hot, so as to cook 
them quickly. 

Frurr Cakr, EXCELLENT.—The day before the cake 
is to be made stone and cut fine the raisins, wash the 
currants (and see that they are carefully dried, or the 
cake will be heavy), and cut the citron into small thin 
slices. To every pound of brown sugar allow three- 
quarters of a pound of butter, three pounds each of 
currants and raisins, one pound of citron, one pound of 
sifted flour, five nutmegs grated, half a tea-spoonful of 
cloves, half an ounce of cinnamon, twelve eggs, and 
half a tumblerful of best brandy. Wash the butter 
well, remove all the water, and when the butter has 
been well creamed add slowly the sugar; when these 
have been made perfectly light, stir slowly in the beat- 
en yolks of the eggs, alternating the flour and well- 
beaten whites ; then the cinnamon and cloves; mix a 
small quantity of flour through the fruit, to prevent 
it going in lumps through the cake. Now stir in the 
fruit, a small quantity at a time, alternating it; and 
when it has been long and well stirred, so it is certain 
to be mixed through the batter, add the brandy. Bake 
in one large loaf, or two small ones, in a slack oven 
two hours. Many persons who have not experience 
in baking fruit cake prefer sending it to a cake or 
bread baker, where it is certain‘to be well done. 

Bucokwueat Caxes.—Make a thin mush of corn 
meai, cooking it about ten minutes; allow it to be- 
come perfectly cool before putting the cakes to rise. 
In mixing the cakes take a pint of the mush to a quart 
of buckwheat flour, add water and yeast as in ordinary 
cakes made of buckwheat. Making a mush of the 
corn meal prevents the raw taste there always is when 

the meal is put in uncooked. 

Buoxwueat Cakes, No. 2.—Three parts by measure 
of buckwheat flour to one part of Graham flour, and 
mix with buttermilk instead of water. 

Oystrers ruiep.—Select the largest and plumpest, 
drain, and spread on a cloth to absorb all the liquor; 
beat until light the yolks of two or three eggs; dip in 
an oyster, then into rolled cracker, ‘again into the 
egg, and then in cracker. Have the butter perfectly 
hot, and enough in the dripping-pan to cover the oys- 
ters, just as in frying doughnuts or fritters. Lay them 
in one at a time; when brown, turn and brown the 
other side. Cooked in this manner they are less 
greasy than where there is only fat enough to fry 
them in the ordinary way. 
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THE ASH POOL. 


Tux wet wind sobs o’er the sodden leas, 

And wails through the branches of leafless trees, 
As mourning the seed in the fallows lost, 

And the pale buds peeping to die in the frost, 
When winter asserts his lingering reign, 

And his sceptre glitters on hill and plain. 

Drearily meadows and uplands lie 

"Neath the low long sweep of sullen sky; 

And sad and still as the hushed green Yule, 

"Neath the straggling boughs lies the Great Ash Pool. 


Black and cold, and stagnant and deep, 

No silvery fins from its waters leap; 

No brown wings’ flutter, no pattering feet, 
Tell that life in its banks finds safe retreat; 
No lily-buds to its surface cling, 

But docken and nightshade around it spring; 
The very trees that about it stand 

Are twisted and gnarled as by witch’s hand. 
And the ghost of a story of sin and dule 
Like a mist hangs over the Great Ash Pool. 


When June’s soft magic is on the earth, 

And the rose and the violet spring to birth— 
When the bright becks dance ’neath the bright leaves’ 
shade, 

And the wild birds carol from glen and glade— 
Not a sunbeam glints on its breast to play, 
Not a murmur welcomes the golden day ; 

No children loiter beside its brink, 

No shy fawn lingers its wave to drink. 

The old trees’ shadow is deep and cool, 

Yet no lovers keep tryst at the Great Ash Pool. 


Yet once by its waters wild vows were spoken, 
In passion heard, and in falsehood broken ; 

Two bright heads over its margin bent, 

When the moon to its depths soft radiance lent; 
A little while and one face lay there, 

With its blue eyes glazed in their last despair, 
Eyes that stared upward, through weed and slime, 
With their story of sorrow and shame and crime. 
So, in glory of summer, or gladness of Yule, 

A curse hangs over the Great Ash Pool. 





BY-AND-BY. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
HEN Laura gave her hand to Roger Greg- 
ory that evening in the dark, and he kiss- 
ed it passionately, tenderly, reverentially, and 
she only trembled and did not take it away, he 
thought himself the luckiest man alive. Then a 
lantern came swinging round the corner, and 
the whole party were bidden to hurry into the 
great picnic carts; and Laura and Roger came 
up to join the others, and felt it a blessing that 
the night was dark, for, as it was, she still trem- 
bled, and the color had forsaken her cheeks, and 
he was too flushed and radiant with his joy to 
like the encounter of curious eyes. 

They sat on the high seat beside the driver, 
and of course Roger had to put an arm about 
her to keep her from falling off, and all the way 
he was covering her silence with jests and ex- 
clamations, now and then telling a story, now 
and then joining in a song, but all the time hoid- 
ing her close to himself, so that she felt tae great 
emp of his heart, and thrilled to think that 

eart was beating so for her. 

**T guess that thing is settled,” said Mrs. Gif- 
ford, looking after them, when they had de- 
scended at Laura’s gate at last, whence Roger 
was to walk the short distance home, and where 
they stood waiting for the others to be out of 
sight. 

It seemed as if the great wagons never would 
turn the corner, and be shut away by the bending 
branches of the elms ; but at length they did, and 
then Roger looked down from his height into the 
face, the sweet, tender face below, and heard the 
words he had been longing for, and pressed upon 
the lips the first long, fervent kiss of love. 

As he went away, after a while, over the hill, 
= the grave-yard, and past old Squire Ben- 

am’s place, it seemed to him as if the earth had 
been made for this hour; the night, with its sa- 
cred silences, belonged to him and Laura; the 
little birches rustled along the way-side in the 
sweet wind, as if trembling with joy themselves ; 
a bird that woke in the thicket, and sung over 
and over again some fragment of its song, seem- 
ed only their confidant ; the high heaven full of 
stars, as he looked at it, lifted their love into a 
loftier region than any earthly love can ever 
reach, ‘*Are all lovers as happy as this?” he 
asked himself, when at length he was falling 
asleep. ‘Ah, it can not be,” he said; ‘‘ they 
are not Laura’s lovers !” 

It was to be a long engagement, for Roger 
was just starting in business, and must wait a 
while before he could have the home he wanted ; 
and until he could have things very nearly as he 
wanted them he preferred to wait. And then 
there are great pleasures in a long engagement, 
he told himself: there is the certainty of posses- 
sion, the delight of homage, the perspective into 
the happy future; and he went to work with a 
will. Of course the engagement was happy 
enough. Laura was not a girl accustomed to so 
much in the past as to be exacting now, and she 
was content with what time Roger had to spare 
her, and there were always letters twice a week 
from his place of business in the city, to which 
he went every morning ; and then the other side 
of her life was such a different thing that this 
engagement seemed like a glimpse into a possi- 
ble paradise, and gave her heart to toil along 
over all the rather dismal present. For Laura 
was a dependent in the family of a cousin, a sort 
of superior drudge there, with an overseer in the 
ea of the cousin-in-law, who, for the sake of 

er own girls, was rather jealous of Laura’s 
grace, of her pleasant ways, and of her face, 
which, if not really lovely, yet was apt to seem 
so beside the decidedly plain faces of the girls 
of the cousin-in-law, who accordingly made her 
place no sinecure. 

Still, if this home had always been dismal 
when compared with that of the expected future, 
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Laura was not so discontented with it as to be 
willing to leave it unworthily, and though she 
had not been without lovers, she had never given 
one of them a thought till Roger Gregory came 
upon the field; and with Roger she fell so in- 
stantly and deeply in love that in very shame 
she had to counterfeit a coldness that caused 
him to exert every effort to overcome it, and 
that made him value her far more than if she 
had been, so to speak, an easy prey. Neverthe- 
less, if the home was not quite unhappy to Laura, 
it was hard; it was constant care and constant 
work, and she was losing bloom and growing 
thin and pale, when Mrs. Gifford, the village 
busybody, said boldly one day to Roger, ‘* Well, 
Mr. Gregory, so I hear you are going to be mar- 
ied aad 


“One of these days, I hope,” said the con- 
tented Roger. 

** Well, I trust Laura’ll be alive when one of 
these days comes, that’s all!” said Mrs. Gifford. 
‘*She’s wearing out in the service.” And then 
as she went on, and paused to turn and look aft- 
er Roger, and think over the amazement that 
had filled his eyes at her words, she softly said 
to herself, ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder if that thing 
was settled now, at any rate,” and went her way. 

So it was not such a long engagement after 
all; for the very next season there was a quiet 
little wedding, a quiet little journey, and Laura 
was settled at last in a home of her own. To be 
sure, it was a modest home—a tree-embosomed 
cottage, out of whose long windows you stepped 
into an old-fashioned garden, with lilac alleys 
and bending apple-trees, with beds of stately 
hollyhocks, blue Canterbury-bells, red London- 
pride, and rows of great white day-lilies, that 
made the air almost too sweet to breathe. And 
here Laura looked forward to unexampled bliss. 
**It isn’t good enough for you,” Roger said, 
when he brought her home. ‘“‘It is only a 
make-shift. But it is the best I can do now. 
By-and-by we will see. If you don’t have a 
great house on the hill, with gas and furnace, 
and hot and cold water, before I am many years 
older, why, then I deserve to have Squire Ben- 
ham’s wife wear silk and my wife wear alpaca!” 

But as for Laura, she was satisfied with this. 
*< What should we do with a great house on the 
hill ?” she said. ‘‘This is all we need. The 
cozier the happier. We are so much the nearer 
together. And oh, Roger, to think that it is 
ours !” 

“Tt isn’t ours. That’s the deuce of it!” said 
Roger. 

‘* Well, to all intents and purposes it is, isn’t 
it ?” 

**So long as we pay the rent, puss. And do 
you think I am content with that? Then you’re 
mightily mistaken, Mrs. Gregory, my love! And 
the first thing I shall set myself to do is to buy 
this house for a basis of operations, and that 
done, we will lay our galleries to attack the big 
house—the house on the hill.” 

** Well, dear, just as you please. And I will 
help all I can by the most rigid system of econo- 
my.” And then they both laughed at the idea, 
laughed at themselves and the whole earth, and 
went about from day to day, happy as two chil- 
dren at their play. 

But Roger meant all he said, and much more. 
He was going to be a rich man, and to have his 
wife a rich woman. He had a singular vanity 
that he called pride, and that forbade him to 
rest while there was in his neighborhood any 
body better off than himself—a quality that in a 
young man is sometimes thought to be a noble 
ambition, a reaching forward for the things that 
are beyond, but which, in an older man, bares 
itself to a plainer view simply as a grasping 
spirit. It was, however, almost the only fault 
that Roger possessed, or rather, with its auxilia- 
ries, it was, for every fault has its parasites; and 
a man who has a grasping spirit on the side he 
turns toward the world at large has necessarily a 
selfish bias in his nature, whether thoroughly de- 
veloped or not, and pretty sure to be guessed at 
in his home. 

But not by Laura was such guessing done, 
not by her was the possibility of a fault in her 
idol suspected. To her Roger was a model and 
a marvelofa man. He had some of those qual- 
ities that always win women—the charming man- 
ner, the ready wit, and the showy kindliness that 
covers a multitude of sins. As Laura looked 
after him going down the garden walk, and paus- 
ing at the gate to wave another farewell—looked 
at the handsome figure, the sparkle of the eyes, 
the waving of the crisp hair—it seemed to her 
that the human race had reached perfection in 
him, and nothing finer could be subject to mor- 
tality. Nor would it have made any difference 
if she had been told the truth—that he was sim- 
ply an ordinary man: a Claude Lorraine glass 
makes every landscape picturesque. It is, in- 
deed, to be questioned if at the last, and in spite 
of every thing, she ever admitted to herself that 
he was not a supreme satisfaction in all partic- 
ulars. Hers was a wife’s loyal soul, and not a 
critic’s. 

At the beginning the novelty and the freedom 
of her life absorbed her so much that she had 
not time to think of those little minutiz of de- 
votion in which a discriminating consideration 
would have showed her that Roger fsiied; and 
then it was such a delight to do for him that it 
never occurred to her to think whether or not he 
was doing for her. Of course he was doing for 
her; he had made this home for her, and he was 
keeping her in it—self-apparent facts. And so 
she proceeded, after the fashion of typical good 
wives, to develop the selfish side of her husband 
by every service in her power. She never dis- 
agreed with him, to begin with. Roger's word 
was law: if he had pronounced the sky pea 
green, pea green it would have been for Laura. 
She never kept him waiting one instant. He 
might keep her waiting for hours. She had 
sixty excuses ready for him. If he did not 





come down in the first train, dinner was delayed 
for him; and if the cook objected to this post- 
ponement that hindered her early evening visits, 
Laura dismissed that cook and prepared the din- 
ner herself—prepared such a dinner as the cook 
would never have dreamed of, and that made 
Roger inclined to wish there were no other cook 
—until she could find a handmaiden whose ideas 
agreed with her mistress’s hours. She wanted 
Roger’s home to be the most attractive place in 
all the world to him, independently of her own 
presence init. She kept it, then, neatly, asa good 
engineer keeps his machinery: not a particle of 
soil or dust any where to be seen, flowers al- 
ways about. When he came home in the even- 
ing there were lamps lit in the distant part of 
the house, but he entered a twilighted region 
of open windows, muslin curtains that the breeze 
was blowing out in an atmosphere of honey- 
suckle, mignonette, and roses, and it might have 
seemed to him, had he given himself time to 
think about it, that his cottage was built just 
upon the outskirts of Eden. 

And so it did seem for a while—so it always 
did, in fact—only he soon ceased to give himself 
that necessary time. He was busy with his 
work, always driving forward as if there were 
worlds to conquer, and only to-day to do it in. 
He was off at seven in the morning; he was 
away till seven in the evening. As soon as din- 
ner was over there was somebody to be seen on 
a matter of importance to him, or else some- 
body came to see him. Then Laura sat alone, 
unless a neighbor came in—the busy Mrs. Gif- 
ford, or one of the plain cousins, who thought 
Laura’s house a dull place—till Roger slammed 
the front-door at last, and declared himself too 
sleepy to sit up another moment. But that was 
all in the natural way of business; it did not oc- 
cur to Laura to grumble about it. If she wished 
he would come home at four and take her to 
drive before dinner, she never thought he might 
have done it had he chosen; she took it for 
granted that he wished it too, and would have 
done it if he could. Sundays she had him, at 
any rate: at church with her in the morning; 
and in the afternoon—well, if in the afternoon 
he stretched himself on the lounge with a hand- 
kerchief over his face, then she had the privilege 
of sitting silently beside him with a fan to keep 
the flies away, and felt herself uncommonly 
blessed in that. 

It is true, Laura’s married life was getting to 
be something different from that which she had 
planned for it. Sometimes she thought it was 
her fault—thought that Roger did not find her 
sympathetic, or understanding, or entertaining ; 
then she read books that she fancied he must 
like, and which he had no time to read himself, 
and told him about them at dinner; and he would 
interrupt her with some such irrelevant question 
that she saw he had not listened to a word she 
said. Or else she practiced some song, and spent 
laborious hours over it ; and when she thought 
the time was ripe, would seat herself at the piano 
to sing, only to see Roger get up and take his 
hat and go off on some errand that had just oc- 
curred to him in the middle of it. 

-Once or twice his own consciousness smote 
him as the remembrance of the grieved look at 
some of these interruptions, which he had seen 
without noting, came back to him; and so, on 
the night when he had completed the purchase 
of the cottage, he explained to her that his whole 
soul was wrapped in the effort to advance their 
fortunes, and if he ever seemed indifferent, she 
must understand that it meant nothing, that he 
loved her better than he ever did, and presently 
would demonstrate it. 

‘* By-and-by, when I have accomplished my 
object,” he said, ‘‘ there will be plenty of time 
to enjoy our love; but if I stop now to enjoy it, 
I shall never do the other thing.” 

And he saw Laura brighten so at the words 
of tenderness that he resolved he would never let 
a day go by without assuring her of the old stead- 
fast affection. But each day brought its own 
distractions and preoccupations, and presently 
love-making was forgotten in the more serious 
business ; for in the one case there was already 
a complete achievement—Roger had won the 
woman he loved; but in the other case achieve- 
ment yet eluded him—the fortune, that is, with 
which he should retire and enjoy, by-and-by, the 
daily companionship of this woman whom he 
loved. 

One evening, at length, as they lingered a lit- 
tle unusually over dinner, Roger broke the silence 
of a tremendous thinking that he had kept up. 

**T have made the beginning, Laura,” he said. 

“The beginning, dear ?” 

‘*T have the money in hand for the first quar- 
ter’s payment for the house on the hill.” 

**You don’t mean so!” 

For the house on the hill was the only one of 
all the houses on the hill that was for sale, or 
likely to be for sale in their day and generation, 
and Roger had given ~ his idea of building a 
new house in view of the attractions of this— 
the property of old Squire Benham, who had 
placed himself beyoud the scope of Roger’s envy 
by dying, and by leaving so many heirs that no- 
body could afford to keep the mansion. And 
though he knew it would be years before he could 
maintain it after Squire Benham’s generous fash- 
ion, Roger's soul had gone out in longing for 
that house, and now he had a chance to have it. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘we have lived carefully ; 
no fine clothes, no company, no stable bill; and 
with what I have made and what yon have saved, 
we have just enough to pay the first quarter : 
that is, I can mortgage this house to the bank 
for just half its worth—for twenty-five hundred, 
say—and I have five hundred in hand, three 
thousand in all, just the sum for a first payment 
on the terms they propose, with interest and 
three other like payments to come. What do 
you say to it?” 

**'The house on the hill!” answered Laura, re- 





flectively. ‘‘I have thought it would be beauti- 
ful ever since we talked about it. ‘The view is 
so perfect—the lawn and the elms, and all the 
intervale, and the blue and snowy mountain- 
tops beyond.” 

‘* And such rooms as there are in that house, 
and such a hall!” 

** But it would take us a long while to furnish 
it properly, I have been thinking,” said Laura, 
doubtfully. 

‘* Well,” said Roger, balancing his tea-spoon 
on the edge of his cup with nicety, ‘‘ as soon as 
the first payment is made the place is ours, you 
know.” 

**And we need not move in at once,” said 
Laura, rather eagerly. 

““No. I was going to say we can lease it, 
and all of the sent money that there is over the 
interest we have to meet can go toward the fu- 
ture payments; and in the mean time we can be 
gradually collecting the furniture for it, piece by 
piece, and then another year’s rent after it is all 
paid for will buy the carpets.” 

‘* With those we have already, and straw mat- 
tings for the bedrooms, yes. But do you really 
feel, Roger darling, as if you want to leave this 
dear little pjace? Don’t you feel any attach- 
ment to it?” 

“*Oh yes; I always shall. I don’t intend it 
shall go out of my hands either. I shall pay off 
this mortgage some day. But I care much more 
for that one on the hill. I set my heart on it, 
or something like it, when I was a boy. And 
when I heard of Squire Benham’s first attack of 
apoplexy I said to myself, ‘ Now I'll have that 
house !’” 


**Oh, Roger, I don’t believe it! It isn't a bit 


like you!” 
“*Indeed it is. Exactly like me. I didn’t 
kill him. Pshaw! I didn’t even wish him out 


of the way. But as long as he was getting out 
of the way, I didn’t see why I shouldn’t get into 
it. I said I'd have the house, and I will. I’ve 
got the best wife in the town; I don’t know why 
I shouldn’t have the best house in the town to 
put her in!” 

“Oh, Roger!” 

But some things are more easily done than 
others. 

The next day the cottage was mortgaged, and 
the money was paid to Squire Benham’s execu- 
tors, and there were three notes given for the re- 
mainder of the price, secured on the house on the 
hill, falling due in consecutive years, with interest. 
Laura was appalled when Roger told her of the 
notes, which she had not understood about be- 
fore, but he laughed at her, and said, ‘*‘Strict 
economy is the crder of the day, and all will 
come right,” and went gayly away to his busi- 
ness, leaving Laura to decide where she could 
economize any further than she had done. But 
there were many ways, she found. She could 
dismiss the second girl, for instance. ‘Two young 
people by themselves, she said, never needed two 
other people to wait on them, But to dismiss 
the second girl meant that she must wash the 
breakfast cups herself, take care of the parlor 
herself, make her own bed, set the dinner-table, 
assist at the fine ironing. ‘‘I did a great deal 
more than that at Cousin Walter's,” said Laura, 
** and was not doing it for myself at all, and now 
I shall be doing it for myself and for Roger. 
Oh, of course I can!” 

And she told Roger that night that she had 
dismissed Nora. 

‘* What!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Are you able to 
do without her? I said economy, but I didn’t 
dream of any thing like that.” 

“*T'll try,” she said. ‘‘It isn’t hard; and I 
can do it in half the time that Nora took, at all 
events.” 

“ Well, I don’t know. Are you sure it isn’t 
hard? You might try it for a while. But I 
don’t want your pretty hands to get coarse 


Laura flushed with pleasure. He had not 
stopped to see whether there were any thing 
pretty about her or not for so long! She felt 
paid in an instant for the work of years to come, 
if it had been twice as hard.- 

‘*Oh, nothing hurts my hands,” she said. 
“*If there did, they would have been spoiled at 
Cousin Walter's.” 

**So they would. Well, well; Cousin Wal- 
ter and Cousin Walter’s wife shall see you go in 
and out of a home such as they never hoped to 
have. And after that there will be plenty of 
time by-and-by for hands to get white again.” 

* And do you think of any thing else where I 
can turn an honest penny ?” asked Laura, with 
delight. For this was such an immense testi- 
mony on Roger's part that her silly rejoicing 
heart would fain have continued the conversa- 
tion, already a long one for Roger, all the even- 


ing. 

Seyes,” said Roger, presently, ‘‘in the aboli- 
tion of one thing—though I hardly like to men- 
tion it, because it will be depriving you of such 
a pleasure.” And then he laughed. 

“Oh, do tell me, Roger !” 

‘‘T think women like to be martyred,” he 
said. ‘*Well, it is those dainties you are al- 
ways making for me. I notice you seldom taste 
them yourself—which is suspicious, by-the-way. 
You brought four cookery books into the house 
for your dowry; and as you were determined to 
make them useful, I have been as steadily eat- 
ing my way through them as any bookworm, 
and I shall come out at last with a ruined di- 
gestion, all ready for my chrysalid, and you'll 
be a blooming Grahamite widow.” 

“Don’t talk so, Roger dear—don't.” 

** You are afraid the evil fates may happen to 
hear, you little heathen. Well, seriously, I think 
we can do without all the tarts and sugar-cakes 
and jellies.” 

“Oh, I don’t like to have you, Roger.” 

**T knew you wouldn't,” he answered. *‘ But 
do as you please, Only remember J don’t want 
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any of them. Was that John or Thomas Flint 
here? John? Oh yes, then, I know what he 
wants. I must go down immediately and clinch 
that matter.” 

It was, perhaps, as hard a thing as he could 
have asked her to do; for a well-laid and invit- 
ing table was one of the auxiliaries she most 
relied upon. But plain bread and meat and 
such things as the garden furnished must be the 
fare now; and she varied it with surprising prep- 
arations of the same vegetable, a relish of hot 
herbs, with charming salads of nasturtiums and 
cresses and every thing from purslane to pump- 
kin blossoms. She made the pumpkin blossoms 
attractive by telling him they were a favorite 
Mexican salad, and how baskets of them were 
tumbled down in the market at Jalapa, high up 
on the table-lands of perpetual summer; and a 
plain doughnut really seemed a little nicer when 
she called it an alpistera, as the Spaniards do. 
And Roger of course did not miss the dainties : 
though, to tell the truth, Laura did herself 3. for 
she had always been the victim of a capricious 
appetite, and frequently, having been unable to 
eat at table, would afterward be glad of the 
toothsome thing left in the pantry from yester- 
day. But now she must take what there was or 
go without—and she frequently went without. 
Not that Roger would not have been horror- 
stricken at any deprivation of the kind, had 
he known it; but he never did till it was too 
late. 

But Laura was not a person to do things by 
halves, and having begun to economize, she car- 
ried the system through to its last results. Now 
that there was no fancy cooking, certainly she 
could do the plain cooking herself; and the cook 
followed Nora, and had been gone for weeks be- 
fore Roger found it out. Laura used to have her 
fire laid overnight for kindling in the morning, 
and the table ready for Roger’s breakfast, whose 
smoke ascended in a morning sacrifice to him 
before he came down; then she had the day be- 
fore her for her sweeping and dusting; the sim- 
ple dinner was put upon the table the moment 
she heard the train leave the station; and she 
had just as much of the evening as she wanted 
to ‘‘clear away” in, for Roger never was at home, 
of course, but always off clinching an old bargain 
or making a new one. But Roger did not mur- 
mur much when he did discover the cook’s de- 

arture. He was working hard, he thought, and 
Pre was his helpmeet, and, when all was said, 
her work was easier than his, and without an 
atom of mental wear and tear about it: still he 
told her to be very sure and not overdo herself. 

Books and music, of course, went with Nora 
and the cook, and all the pleasure Laura had left 
was the pleasure of serving Roger—the greatest 
of pleasures, she would have told her cousin Wal- 
ter’s wife. But, nevertheless, books and music 
were missed, and Laura felt her horizon narrow- 
ing about her like the contracting walls of the 
prisoner’s cell in the story. ‘They took no paper, 
and they ceased their subscription to the book 
club. ‘‘ It is only for a year or two,” said Roger. 
** We can soon read up again, and have a library 
of our own to boot by-and-by.” ‘They had no 
company ; they never took an excursion. As for 
passing the night in town for the sake of theatre, 
or opera, or concert—as for taking Laura in with 
him to a matinée—Roger would have thought 
himself crazy to propose such a thing. ‘‘ Time 
enough for all that by-and-by,” he said. She 
sat at home with her sewing in the endless lone- 
some days; she saw other not long married peo- 
ple taking their pleasure as they went—going 
down the street together pleasant afternoons with 
their luncheon-baskets for the sailing parties on 
the lake, driving by on long summer rides, sit- 
ting together in the twilight. She wished, in spite 
of herself, that her life and Roger’s were the 
same as that of these other husbands and wives, 
who were in less haste to be rich, but was sure 
it must be best, as Roger chose it. Meantime 
she had enough sewing to occupy her, for she 
had become an adept in seating trowsers, and 
binding collars and cuffs, and making vests out 
of the tails of discarded coats, and putting new 
bosoms into old shirts. And so another year 
and another passed, and Roger had but one more 
payment to make on the house on the hill. 

**T declare,” said Mrs. Gifford once, ‘‘ I won- 
der if Laura Gregory’s satisfied with the life she 
leads! She never sees any body once in a dog’s 
age, and nobody sees her, unless it’s of a Sunday, 
or they meet her wandering round in that old 
grave-yard on the hill-side. ‘There she goes now! 
Well, 'tis a pretty spot. I used to go there my- 
self when I was single and—and love-sick. I 
don’t believe she’s had a new thing since she’s 
been married. And yet every body says Roger's 
making money, and none of his name were ever 
called close that I heard of.” 

There was reason in such conjectures, to be 
sure, if not right; for certainly Laura had had 
but one or two new things in these years, except 
some trifles bought with the balance of her little 
trousseau money. She had turned her one silk 
gown upside down and wrong side out; she had 
made every thing over, and she always flattered 
herself that she would present a very respectable 
appearance, till she stood in the fashionably 
dressed congregation, when she was often vexed 
and mortified enough—not for her own sake, but 
lest Roger should draw comparisons, and think 
her clumsy and devoid of taste. 

It was only lately that Laura had taken to 
wandering in the old hill-side grave-yard. The 
place was a tangle of blossoms and briers, birds 
and bees in the sunshine—a bright and lonely 
place, and just sad enough in its solitude to seem 
consonant with her own feelings; for Laura had 

lost her old elasticity and expectancy. Every 
thing in her life was right, because Roger liked 
it, but she no longer took much individual joy in 
it; it was all something hard and sordid, and 
Roger, busier than ever, hardly gave her a look, 
hardly a word. ‘That he loved Ler just the same 








she knew, though it was all by fits and starts, 
but the waiting for the expression of that love 
was weariness. She was afraid that when the 
time came in which he could rest and look at 
her, read with her, talk with her, idle with her, 
he would have forgotten how—-would have ceased 
to care to do it. 

**T don’t know,” she said, one afternoon, as 
she came down from the tangled grave-yard on 
the hill. ‘* Perhaps I shall come here soon not 
to go home and get dinner again. Roger doesn’t 
seem to mind this cough, and I hardly like to 
speak about a doctor; but then—but then he 
would miss meso!” Ah, that ‘‘ but then” spoke 
volumes; it meant that Laura did not much 
care, for her part, whether she went or not. 

‘“*T shall have to ask you for a little money,” 
said Laura one evening. She had been hesi- 
tating and coloring and halting in her speech 
for two or three days past, as now it suddenly 
occurred to him while he stood hat in hand. 

‘* A little money?” said he, mischievously. 
Couldn't you get along without it?” and he 
laughed. ‘* When did you ever ask me for any 
money before? Oh, Laura, have I ever given 
you any money for your own use in all these four 
years that we have been married ?” 

“*T haven’t needed any, dear. I had a bill, 
you know, at the store here, to get any thing I 
wanted.” 

‘* Yes, I know the bill. It has not been fifty 
dollars a year. I never did give you any money, 
did I, Laura? I never thought!” And he 
threw himself on the sofa in dismay at his heed- 
less carelessness. 

‘* Well, you are going to give me some now,” 
she said, brightly. ‘‘ And I shouldn't ask you,” 
she said, coming round and sitting down on the 
hassock at his feet, “‘for—for myself. I want 
it for—and—I—oh, Roger, don’t you know?” 
And she hid her face on his knee. 

For a moment Roger was silent in bewilder- 
ment, and then the truth slowly dawned on him. 
**T have been a fool!” he cried. ‘‘Are you 
ever going to forgive me, my darling ?” 

The next morning Roger did not go to town, 
but he went and brought the doctor to see Laura; 
and the cook came back that week, and the sec- 
ond girl too, eventually ; and Laura went about, 
or lay on the sofa, as she chose, but with the 
strangest sense you can imagine of the world’s 
revolving on another axis since she was being 
taken care of. Roger came down in an earlier 
train every day, and brought her grapes and 
wine himself, and sat by and saw her eat and 
drink. ‘* What a wretch I have been!” he said. 
‘*T who love you so to treat you so! I thought 
you were just as happy as I—” 

‘* Why, so I am, Roger dear.” 

‘** But I have done nothing to make you so— 
taken you nowhere, given you nothing, not even 
time or attention.” 

** You have been so busy,” said Laura. 

** Well, it shall be so no more!” he cried. 
‘“We have begun all over again new; and the 
next act in this beginning shall be a new ward- 
robe for you.” 

** Oh, by-and-by,” she said. 

‘¢* Who waits at the house of By-and-by shall 
stay at the house of Never!’” he said. ‘‘ I have 
learned that much. You shall have it now, and 
have it made up now. ‘Things have gone so 
well with me that I can make the last payment 
on the house on the hill to-morrow, if I will, and 
have enough left to furnish it, and we will move 
in the moment you are well. Think, Laura, 
what a strange house it will be with a cradle in 
it, and people tiptoeing round for fear they shall 
wake the baby!” And Laura lay there and 
laughed at all his boyish ecstasies, and felt the 
least in the world as if she had died and gone to 
heaven. 

‘** Laura,” said Roger, some months afterward 
—months of such perfect, peaceful happiness that 
he had wondered where his wits had been when 
they let him deprive himself of such joy through 
those money-making years—‘‘ Laura, I didn’t 
sleep an hour last night. I never can tell you 
how I felt. What if you had died while I was 
so intent on my object that I couldn’t see any 
thing ailing you! I should never, never have 
forgiven myself!” 

**Oh no, no, you mustn’t say so, Roger,” she 
whispered. ‘‘ Because I may die yet. It is more 
than likely. I ought to tell you Dr. Phillips 
says that—’”’ . 

‘*Stop! stop!” cried Roger. ‘‘I will not 
hear a word of such talk!” 

‘*Perhaps it would be better, dear,” said 
Laura. ‘*Sometimes it seems to me as if this 
were too good to last. And, whatever happens, 
I want you always to remember how happy this 
time has been.” But he stopped her words 


with kisses. 
good to last. That same 


It was indeed too 
night the lights were seen flashing all about the 
cottage in the garden by the ever-wakeful and 
watchful Mrs. Gifford, and Roger was descried 
running in wild haste through the street, and 
pulling at Dr. Phillips's bell. Mrs. Gifford rose 
once or twice more in the course of the night, 
only to see the lights still burning; and at sun- 
rise she saw Dr. Phillips come out and gently 
close the door, and Nora come behind him to 
shut the parlor blinds. 

“T am afraid—I am afraid that case is really 
settled,” said Mrs. Gifford. ‘‘I have been ex- 
pecting it. I must run across, and see what can 
be done.” And’ she ran across presently, and 
ran up stairs, as the weeping Nora bade her, to 
find Roger Gregory prostrate on the floor, and 
clasping the wax white hand that fell over the 
side of the bed, as if it still would help him, and 
Laura lying before her with her little dead baby 
on her breast, ready for her house on the hill at 
last—her house on the hill: a narrow, narrow 
house, in which there was no room for Roger ! 

For, truly, ‘*‘ Who waits at the house of By- 
and-by shall stay at the house of Never.” 





A CANADIAN WINTER. 


HE extreme cold of a Canadian winter is 
revealed in various ways. In the cemetery 
at Quebec there is a vault covered with turf, and 
fitted up with stone shelving, which is used as a 
temporary depository for those who die during 
winter, and can not be properly interred until 
frost and snow have disappeared. So deeply 
does the frost penetrate into the ground that any 
line of curb-stone, or stone basis for a railing, 
which is not founded on masonry at least three 
feet deep, will be dislodged and lean over on one 
side at the first thaw. In the small garden plots 
at Montreal you may, at the approach of winter, 
see shrubs covered up with mats to preserve 
them from the frost, such shrubs bearing the 
winters of Scotland with impunity. Yet, with 
this peculiarity of climate, Canada is a healthy 
and comparatively pleasant country to live in. 
What is a determinate and settled cold, against 
which you can take precautions, in comparison 
with that changeableness all the year round preva- 
lent in milder latitudes, where you can never tell 
what kind of weather—wet, dry, foggy, or windy, 
cold or warm—to-morrow will be, and where 
coughs and sore throats, as a result of a raw, 
moist atmosphere, are at certain seasons the or- 
der of the day! 

Among the remarkable effects of the severe 
frosts of Canada is the strange appearance of 
familiar objects in the market-place. ‘The pigs, 
though slaughtered weeks or months before, 
stand erect on their stiff legs; the meat feels 
like wood, sounds the same on being struck, and 
must be divided with a saw. Fish likewise; 
and many a little heap of salmon and cod saw- 
dust have I seen—nay, made—in the process of 
preparing dinner. I was once left, in all the in- 
experience of my first winter, without a servant, 
It was January, when a steady frost had set in, 
but on a Saturday, our principal market-day, 
when unfrozen meat was often brought home. 
I had consequently little difficulty in roasting a 
sirloin of beef, and making a tureenful of soup, 
sufficient provision, I thought, for the next day’s 
dinner. But the cold increased that night; the 
thermometer fell to twenty degrees below zero 
(or fifty-two degrees below freezing-point), and 
at breakfast-time we found every thing frozen. 
The eggs were frozen into a state in which, 
though apparently unchanged, they can neither 
be beaten nor cooked ; some cold partridge utter- 
ly defied all attempts to cut it, a little of the 
breast, when chipped off by repeated blows with 
a chopper, tasting like ice; and, worst of all, the 
bread was tough as India rubber. The milk left 
on the previous night was solid, and our ink was 
in cakes. I rejoiced over my foresight in hav- 
ing prepared dinner the day before, but this self- 
approval did not last long. The cold roast beef 
was as uneatable as so much stone, and I was 
dismayed by the discovery that, after placing it 
in the oven of a large kitchen stove for some time, 
the outside began to char, though I could by no 
means cut off even one slice. I next tried placing 
it in front of a blazing coal fire in a warm room, 
but with like result. Clearly, the beef must be 
abandoned (I had long since given up all hope of 
going to church), and soup and pudding relied 
on. With some exertion and a chopper, the 
soup was broken up into what looked like lumps 
of brown rock, and by-and-by dissolved; the 
milk also melted in time for use ; but the par- 
tridge, after being soaked in cold water—the 
quickest solvent—was not thawed till evening, 
and the beef not till the next day. Such incon- 
venience may be averted by timely precaution ; 
and I came afterward to consider the winter 
frost a boon to housekeepers, enabling them to 
keep on hand a store of perishable food, which 
may be securely kept in its frozen state as long 
as the cold weather lasts. It may be thought 
that the severity of the climate would be felt un- 
pleasantly, but such is not the case, owing to the 
dryness and stillness of the atmosphere, and to 
the power of the sun. I repeat, the winters of 
Canada are far from unpleasant. The brilliant 
sunshine, the great length of the day in winter, 
and the exciting quality of the air have a pecul- 
iarly exhilarating effect, very beneficial to most 
persons ; and the means adopted for warming 
the houses insure a degree of comfort seldom at- 
tained in the homes of milder countries. 











PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. } 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


HIS is the season for sea-side gatherings, 

and from every port in America crowds are 
pouring across the Atlantic to swell the visitors 
of the fashionable watering-places all over Eu- 
rope, especially in Germany and France. I have 
harped so long on one theme that I fear you will 
hardly bear with me if I venture to refer to it 
once more, even should I promise that this will 
be my last scolding, at least for a long, long time. 
But anger is often a proof of love, and it is on 
this theory that I act with you, dear American 
culprits. So you must brace your courage to 
endure a few more bitter truths from a friend. 
I was so enraged, so personally pained and dis- 
gusted, on reading an article in the Gaulois a 
few days ago that I resolved to take the only 
vengeance on the writer in my power—namely, 
to let you hear in what terms the so-called re- 
spectable portion of the French press treat the 
people who have enriched them and their Paris 
for so many years, and who, whatever be their 
faults, are at least deserving of the respect gen- 
tlemen owe to virtuous and honorable women. 
I wish all the Americans had but one ear, that 
I might shout this vile and dastardly article 
into it, and with one blow destroy their illusions 
about these ‘‘charming Frenchmen,” as Nero 
wished to cut off the heads of all the Romans 
with a single stroke. I will make no comments 


on the criticism, which [ translate, but just re- 
mind you that the Gaulois is the recognized or- 
gan of the empire, which made a point of not 
only receiving every American who came to Paris 
well dressed, but literally circumventing them 
with flattering attentions, and doing all that 
court favor could do to entice them to come to 
Paris, and to keep them there once they came. 
Of course a great number of these guests at the 
Tuileries were persons whom you whom I am ad- 
dressing never met in a drawing-room in your 
own country, and therefore it is not to be won- 
dered at if they provoked ridicule by their vul- 
garity, and contempt by the coarseness of their 
manners. But that the mass of American wom- 
en, or even the minority of them, justified even 
approximately the revolting picture drawn by the 
Gaulois scribe I most emphatically deny. As 
a rule Americans bear an excellent character 
among trades-people (the best proof of this is 
the eagerness with which the latter seek their 
custom), while as women they are held in gen- 
eral esteem. I have known the best and the 
worst from all parts of America, and I have had 
ample opportunities of judging of the opinion 
of Europeans concerning them, and I can with 
truth declare that they stand exceptionally high 
as regards morality and virtue. It is only in 
Paris, that politest city of Europe, where a pub- 
lic writer could be found to apply such language 
to the daughters of America as is used by the 
Gaulois. I hope it may have at least the effect 
of opening your eyes to the value of French com- 
pliments and Parisian hospitality, and that it 
will tempt you to make acquaintance with oth- 
er countries on this side of the ocean, where, 
if vou are kindly received, you may trust to not 
being calumniated and caricatured behind your 
back. London society is not so brilliant, and 
English watering-places are not so gay as their 
neighbors over ‘‘the silver streak of sea;” but, 
believe me, if you want to make friends, and 
above all, if you want to make a home, you have 
infinitely a better chance of doing it in England 
than in France. Now here is the extract, the 
original of which I inclose for the editor's veri- 
fication : 


“For some years past we have been suffering from 
a downright invasion of Americans. The transatlan- 
tic ‘ misses’ swarm over on us in battalions, and mount 
to the assault with imperturbable tenacity. They in- 
undate our salons, our theatres, and our race-courses. 
There, dressed out in gaudy colors, talking loud, ges- 
ticulating boldly, their eyes painted black, and their 
faces most learnedly [savamment) bedanbed, their fair 
or dark hair audaciously rolling about in luxurious 
tufts, they attract all eyes. The blasé Parisian is spe- 
cially excited by the bizarre fact that these young 
maidens resemble net only married women, but mar- 
ried women bent on amusing themselves. This fires 
the sensuality of those youths who are tired of cocottes 
with their vapid gossip, and who find here the same 
women, but no longer stupid. The little Yankees, 
who are up to fun, allow themselves to be made love 
to, even very assiduously. They gratuitously com- 
promise themselves, and you into the bargain. They 
will dance with you all night at a ball, and they will 
let you take them home next morning téte-a-téte in a 
coupé, while the family follow in a separate carriage. 
Who knows? Perhaps the freshness of the dawn, and 
the excitement of the dance, and the supper to boot, 
may tempt you to snatch a kiss or two from that vir- 
ginal brow which hides the calculating spirit of a 
usurer. The affair, you think, will end here! What 
they want is a husband. After a fortnight of this 
flirtation, which, considering the wide-awake charac- 
ter of these gaillardes (stagers, prancers], you believe 
to be perfectly innocent and fair, the father, brother, 
or uncle—perhaps all three—are announced at your 
door one fine morning. These correct gentlemen, 
dressed in black coats and white chokers, inform you 
coolly that you have compromised their daughter, sis- 
ter, or niece, and that they expect you to make repara- 
tion to the innocent. You protest. They retort that 
the robe of maidenhood is worn but once, and can tol- 
erate no stain; that your assiduities have greatly de- 
preciated the value in the market of goods estimated 
atso much— Well, you are caught. After all, see- 
ing the extravagant style of living and dress kept up 
in the family, you make up your mind that it is a good 
bargain, and you sign the agreement. There is, no 
doubt, a good fat money-bag from the salt pork busi- 
ness of Cincinnati or the petroleum springs of Oil 
Creek. Unhappy man! you take the leap in the dark, 
and lo! you find, too late, that there are eight children 
to divide among, that the dot is a pittance, and you are 
saddled with a doll that can only prattle, and dress 
herself for other people—a woman to be looked at, 
and no more. And meantime messieurs the Yankees 
are laughing at you in their goat-beards.” 


This is an extreme specimen of the general 
tone of the Paris press about Americans. I leave 
further comment to your own reflections. 

Comet. 





AUTUMN COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 620, 

HIS elegant costume is of dark blue camel’s- 

hair and silk. The silk skirt is trimmed 
with a silk flounce, headed by a scalloped band 
of camel’s-hair, bound with silk, and studded 
with buttons; a notched ruche separates the 
band and flounce. The camel’s-hair polonaise 
has a double-breasted front, with rounded revers 
and silk kilt-pleated flounce; the back has two 
straight breadths hanging @ la chdtelaine, also 
a bow and ruffles of silk; silk pleating on the 
sleeves, and a bow on the shoulder. Blue vel- 
vet bonnet, with gray ostrich plumes and gro- 
seille roses. 





HOUSE DRESS. 
See illustration on page 620. 

HIS house toilette for early autumn is com- 

posed of olive green silk, trimmed with ol- 
ive brown of a darker shade. The skirt shows 
the new fancy for outlining the narrow front 
breadth by trimming down the front seams. 
The front breadth in this instance is slightly 
puffed on the lining, and is held by a chain of 
puffs, with bows at intervals. The back breadths 
form a puff at the top, and are trimmed below 
with a Spanish flounce, on which are bands of 
brown velvet; a puff with bows forms the head- 
ing. The chatelaine bodice slopes over the hips, 
and is corded on the edge. Sleeves of puffs and 





ruffles, Muslin collarette, turned up behind. 
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MONUMENTS AT VIENNA. 


ERE we have some more of the chief mon- 
uments of Vienna. To begin with the 
statues. Those of Prince Eugéne of Savoy and 
the Erzherzog Carl—the Archduke Charles—are 
situated in the platz facing the Hofburg, or im- 
perial palace, right and left of the broad alley 
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names of his victories. Inaugurated in 1860, 
the general effect is very imposing, though were 
we disposed to be hypercritical, the horse and his 
rider rather recall ‘‘ Napoleon crossing the Alps,” 
the work of David, not the true one of Paul De- 
laroche. The statue of Prince Eugene, inaugu- 
rated in 1865, and intended as a pendant to the 
preceding, is hardly so satisfactory, the horse 





STATUE OF THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES. 
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leading to the Burg Ring. Both are the work 
of the well-known sculptor Fernkorn, and the 
marble pedestals were designed by Van der Null. 
The Archduke is represented at the moment 
when, seizing the flag of the regiment, he led the 
grenadiers of Zach to the battle of Aspern. The 
base of the statue bears shields, blazonry, and 
medallions ; repeated on the pedestal is the Aus- 
trian eagle, and laurel wreaths inclosing the 





supporting himself on his tail in the orthodox 
manner, as may be seen in the statue of George 
IIT. in Pall Mall, and many other equestrian 
masterpieces of the sculptor’s art. The statue 
of brave old Marshal Schwarzenberg, who led the 
allies at the battle of Leipsic, in 1813, is in the 
Schwarzenberg Platz. It is the work of Rauch, 
and represents the marshal in the act of sheath- 
ing his sword. 


The tomb of the Archduchess Marie-Chris- | no crown,” Happiness bears the Archduchess's 


tine, wife of Duke Albrecht of Saxe-Teschen, in 
the Church of the Augustines, where all the 
hearts of the imperial family are preserved in 
silver urns, is the masterpiece of Canova, and 
was erected by her husband in 1805. It con- 
sists of a pyramid of gray marble; in the centre 
is the opening of a funeral vault, toward which 








STATUE OF PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY. 

















| two processions are tending, one led by Virtue, 
bearing the ashes of the Archduchess, accom- 
panied by the children carrying torches to il- 
lumine the inner gloom. Behind, Benevolence 
ascends the stairs, supporting the tottering steps 
of an old man, whose grief is shared by a little 


girl. On the other side a lion and guardian an- 
gel keep guard, mourning the loss they have sus- 
tained ; while, faithful to the motto, ‘‘ No cross, 

















medallion aloft, as an angel presents the palm 
branch of triumph. All the figures are full- 
length statues with the exception of the last two, 
which are in bold relief, and the entire composi- 
tion reflects all the classic beauty for which Ca- 
nova was so renowned, without the effeminacy 
which marred the effect of many of his works. 





TOMB OF MARIE-CHRISTINE IN 
THE AUGUSTINES. 
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GROUP ON THE TOMB OF MARIE-CHRISTINE IN 
THE CHURCH OF THE AUGUSTINES. 


MARBLE 


The Fountain of the Archduke Albrecht is in 
the Opera Gasse, and was constructed in 1869. 
The sculptures, by Meixner, represent, in the 
middle, Vienna and the Danube; to the right, 
the Inn, the Enns, the Traun, the Theiss, and 
Raab: and to the left the Drau, the March, the 
Mur, the Salzach, and the Save. Vienna is in 
truth a magnificent city, and well deserves tlic 
title of the Austrian Paris. 


VIENNA, 
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MONUMENTS 
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ANSWERS TO ) CORRESPONDE! NTS. 


Constanos.—Get a polonaise of silk the color of the 
dark stripe in your sample; have sleeves of the striped 
silk, and put flounces of the dark silk in place of those 
of muslin. Or else you can have a dark silk sleeveless 
jacket, with vest and sleeves of striped silk, and an 
apron over-skirt of the dark silk, An elegant black 
silk costume will be best to wear to “ several day wed- 
dings and sociables,” as it would be less conspicuous 
than a dark blue, slate, or myrtle green suit. We do 
not reply by mail. 

Browntt.—Read late papers to “ Ugly Girls.” 

A. M. F.—Read about fall redingotes in Bazar No. 
88, Vol. VI. Make such a garment edged with a bias 
fold, and put rows of folds of the material on the skirt 
of your Henrietta cloth. Make kilt suits for your little 
boy, with pleated Highland skirt and jacket. The pat- 
tern is illustrated in Bazar No. 39, Vol. V. 

Eta.—Shell jewelry is worn in deep mourning, but 
is not as appropriate as jet. It will probably continue 
in fashion. 

Mrs. J. P. T.—Make your elpaca by Double-breast- 
ed Jockey Basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 82, Vol. VIL, and trim according to illustration. 
Oxidized silver buttons look well on fine black alpacas. 

Mrs. 8S. M.—A description of the sewing silk veil 
and its merits was given in a late number of our New 
York Fashion articles. 

A Svunsortser.—Make your black silk with a demi- 
trained skirt, with two deep flounces behind and sev- 
eral narrower ones in front. Then trim the front side 
breadth downward, and add a puff and’sash behind. 
‘The basque should be simply corded on the edges, and 
worn with a high ruff of Valenciennes and light silk 
like those described in our articles on New York 
Fashions. Your gray pongee made by jockey basque 
pattern, and trimmed with bias repped gray silk or 
gray velvet and oxidized buttons, wiil be stylish. 
Make a black cashmere redingote by description given 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 38, Vol. VI. It 
is too soon to alter your velvet cloak, though you may 
find some hints about wraps in another column of the 
present paper. 

E. E. E.—Your silk is good quality of olive brown. 
Make with double-breasted basque, and trim by illus- 
tration of that suit in Bazar No, 82, Vol. VI. 

Ie¢nonamus.—Get a redingote of olive brown or iron 
gray cashmere or camel’s-hair and a silk skirt of the 
same color for your wedding traveling suit in October. 
Your round hat of chip, felt, or velvet must be of the 
same color, with a long ostrich plume of the natural 
ostrich, or else shaded. Read about lingerie in our 
New York Fashions. Get dark slate (blue-gray) or 
else deep blue silk for your demi-trained dress. Read 
future numbers of the Bazar for hints about your 
black siik. Use very little lace on a black silk suit, 
but quantities of jet galloon, jet fringe, and trimmings 
of the material. For visiting and church get a velvet 
bonnet of becoming color, trimmed with repped silk 
of a lighter shade and two demi-long ostrich feathers 
finely shaded. 

Roy Lewis.—Put two box-pleated flounces on the 
skirt of the black alpaca, and set buttons on each box- 
pleat. Long belted sacques with sleeves and a cape 
are admired for blue water-proof cloaks. Trim the 
skirt of the black silk as you suggest. At present 
very little lace is used on basques. The edge of the 
basque is merely piped or corded. Use lace for a ruff 
or on coat sleeves only. A linen redingote will not be 
warm enough for traveling, especially to the White 
Mountains, in September. Get serge, “ diagonal,” 
de bége, camel’s-hair, cashmere, or any warm woolen 
fabric. 

Q 8. G.—Your satine will look well trimmed as you 
suggest. Consult paper containing illustration of the 
pattern for quantity of material required. 

Nepia.—Your pretty striped batiste would look 
well trimmed with ruffles of the same with white 
muslin ruffles underneath. Large pearl buttons. 

A. G.—Make your pearl-colored wedding dress by 
design given on page 578 in Bazar No. 36, Vol. VI. 
If you object to the expense of lace, use pleated crépe 
lisse or else Chambéry gauze. 

Ameuia G.—Get a suit of brown de bage at 75 cents 
a yard, and make by patterns given in Supplement 
of Bazar No. 36, Vol. VL. 

A Constant Reaper.—The bride should wear her 
veil at the reception given her on the evening of her 
wedding-day. 

Inrerrstep Reaner.—Do not have your bridal veil 
fall over your face, but wear it in the manner shown 
on page 573, in Bazar No. 36, Vol. VI. Black vests of 
the material of the full-dress coat are worn at church 
weddings. White vests are out of fashion for dressy 
occasions, and are not worn as semi-dress except at 
midsummer. 

Mrs. R. L. M.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers. There is no charge for answers given in this 
column. 





VIENNA PREMIUMS AGAIN, AND THE 
AMERICAN SEWING-MACHINES 





By reference to the “‘ General Regulations of 
the Vienna Universal Exhibition,” published by 
Archduke Regnier, President of the Imperial 
Commission, we find medals were to be award- 
ed, in the Mechanical Department, in two 
classes—one for Mertr, and one for Procrxss. 
The medal for merit was for the article possessing 
the greatest merit of its kind and class; and the 
medal for progress for the article or thing which 
had made the greatest progression toward perfec- 
tion. (In this country, the award of progress 
would be called a second premium.) Hence we 
conclude that, as the Wilson Sewing-Machine 
was the only sewing-machine that received the 
Grand Medal of Merit, when the awards were 
made at the Vienna Exposition, it must have 
been the best sewing-machine on exhibition ; 
although other sewing-machines that received 
medals for progress should not be considered 
very inferior machines. At the great American 
Centennial Exposition of 1876, they may have 
so improved as to equal the world-renowned 
Wilson Shuttle Sewing-Machine.—New York 
Tribune, Sept. 8th 187 











Coryine Wure..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent byt mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[)earaEes AND CATARRH.—A Lady. 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh, was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and and — prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of c ae” one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLA LEGGETT, TT, Jersey Cit City, N. N. oad 


HAIR!!! 


L. SHA 


364 Bowery, corner 
Branch Store, 


Fourth Street, 
345 Sixth Avenue, 
leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 
The —— Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
I can offer to the public in@ducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors, 
All goods WABRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 











18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - $5 00 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do. do. - - = 600 
Do. 2% do. do 4 do. do. - = 800 
Do. 32 do. do. 4 do. do. - = +1000 


a Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Single on —- Curly— 
inc! 24-inch, $2 80. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Friscte, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE Removed to 345 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 20th and 2ist Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce, 
Goods sent C. O. b. by express, or on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order, free 


of charge. 
ee l 





Fashions 


Fro. Smith's Illustrated Pattern Bazaar. 
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Smith's 8 Illustrated Pattern Bazaar 


Only ONE DOLLAR » Year. 

REM MIU M to every subscriber of patterns of 
BRE se ee on oa the we of One Dollar, 
Free, 0 in place o ou may 
choose ONE: of the following beautiful fal OLf Chro- 
mos, viz.: WHTtreR's “Bareroor Bor," 10x14 in- 
ches; oe Tue UNWELCoME VisIToR,”’ 13x17 r= 
“Tae Matron,” 18x17 inches; ‘*THe Pet Lams,”’14x17 
inches. Twostamps must be enclosed for eon 
each chromo, These pictures sel! readily for from $1 
to $8 each. Send two stamps for Catalogue of Styles, 

8-2s Chromo Extra will be given 

CLUB to the person who sends us three sub- 
scribers at one time. ‘Two extra for five, etc. 
“*SMITH’S INSTRUCTION BOOK,” 

or, ** Secrets of Dressmaking 
in Ladies" and Children’s Garments will be ready ina 
few days. —— 10 cents. Mailed. 
BURDETTE SMITH; 

P.O. Box 5058; 5 { @ Broadway. New York city, 
LT A ES 


a Best 2-But- 
'"HREE ATR ton Kid Gloves, 
$2 753 53 single pair cont, postpaid, $1 00. Also, a well- 
ed stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, Dress-Trim- 

mings, &c. Price-List sent free on application. 


J TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N. Y, City. 
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VIENNA 


PREMIUMS. 
THE WILSON SHUTTLE 


SEWING-MACHINES 


Received the Grand 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AND MEDAL OF HONOR 
FOR THE 


BEST SEWING-MACHINE, 


THE BEST MADE SEWING-MACHINES, 
AND THREE 


Co-Operative Medals 


The Best Made Set of 


Harness, 
The Best Made Side Saddle, 
The Best ° er and Shoe 


ork, 
And the Best Samples of 
Cloth Sewing. 


No other Sewing-Machines received 
Premiums on their merits, which we will 
prove by evidence at our office, and that 
all reports relating to the contrary are 


Machines Sold on Easy Monthly Payments. 
SALESROOM: 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
= all other Cities in the United States. 


mportant to Ladies.—through the 
Ph. berality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, ooteny those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
g y accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on orn ct of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL 

543 Broadway, - York. 


PRATT’S 


Patent Combined 
Ladies’ Brace and 
Skirt Supporter, 
with new Flexible 
Adjustment, By this 
valuable improvement the 
cap of the Brace is retain- 











ed extended over the point 


of the shoulder, overcom- 

ing all liability to work up, 

* giving expansion to the 

hest, and promoting full 

and thorough respiration. 

ee it relieves the Waist of an 

G unhealthy burden by sus- 

pending the weight of undergarments from the point 

of Pe the shoulder. For sale by all the ey oy dealers 

in the United States and Can at the Office of 

the Company, CLEVELAND, OHIO. &2~ Inquire for 
Pratt's race and Skirt Supporter. 








Sold by all Druggists. 





_WEBSTER’S | PATENT 


ae woRKER 


an St at. June RST 1 187}: Awarded 
d Md. Institute fe ~*~ 71. 
gree important inventions the age. The 
Fact Button-hole Worker ever invented. So 
tt a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
¢ than the most soon count hand can work with- 
nts wanted ev here. 

















any addr ip 
ER} MEG O oo, Manufacture: 7 et 
> Bn state in what Paper 5 you saw this. wa - 





HE | PATENT BU ‘CKSKIN 

Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. Send for “ay “1 
lars. D. C. Hatt & Co., 
West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers 


| SHOPPING 


lescription for Ladies tly executed b: 
oan ER, 151 East 44th St., . City. Sen 

for pine te containing reference and particulars (free). 
8 samples sent for 25 cents. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 
Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 

Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 89 East 33d St., N.Y. 






















Seeds for Fall Sowing. 
Bulbs for Fall Planting. 
Plants for Winter Flowering. 


Embracing every thing NEW and RARE in great 
variety, and at LOW RATES. Price-Lists mailed 
free to all applicants. 





= 2 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt 8t., New York. 


N ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 
Rit GaLoupgat, 423 Sixth Avenue, near 26th St., 
having arrived from Paris per Steamship Saint 
Laurent, will exhibit on net, Roun 18th, a most 
recherché assortment of Bonne und Hats, ‘selected 
carefully by herself in the | ng Rowse of Paris; 
also, English Round Hats Fong . W. Brown's, and 
others. #2” Admission - Card only. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


hg AFONTAIN’S FRENCH COMPLEXION BEAUTI- 
4 FIER removes Tan anv Freoxirs, BLaoknEaps, 
Prwpies, anp FLesuworms, Price $100 per Bottle. 
Wholesale Depot, 7 Srxtn Avenue. Agents wanted. 


PFReaxce STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in anv —— Send for Circular. 
x. L, CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 

















Human Hair Switches. 


Retailed at same price as I charge Hair Deal 
All long, even, fine, first quality Hair. 
Warranted not Dyed. 
22 inches long, weight 2 ounces............ 
24 oe “ 23g “ 
26 “ “ o 8 “oe 
“oe “oe “ ‘4 
an “ oe “ ad ic ve 
“ “ “ ig ess 
letir Switches made to order at same rate per ounce, 
Long Stem Switches (3 stems in a - yo] 
crimped hair or combings in (as practi by 
who make a lower priced erticle of Enterior ‘alerted. 
Long hair on outside, and 16-inch straight hair inside. 


oer 








Best Make in the beadainengs 
wapes 8 ouncee, = incaes _ bccakiehesh oo only $9 00 
‘ vee “* 19300 
oe : “ = o oe ‘ “ 15 00 
oe 6 “ 82 “ o “ 18 00 
Purchasers (if they wish to) m ay change for all 
Long Hair Switches at time; but my Long Stem 


an 
Switches are generally wood for present fashion. 
Heavy Long staate Curls, naturally 
rly. 


22-inch hair, $3 00; 24-inch, $3 50; 26-inch, of 50 each. 
Best qualit: French Friz riz Wett Rae pee $0 50 per 
Naturally sg PEPE 100 «" « 

ig ap ng eg egg ela 
oO r 8. ewe —_y r Pictures, &> 
will send all Goods by ress, C.0.D., and allow 
privilege of examining, beg prove the truth of above 
cont Regntered is sent with order, Goods wiil 
be sen Mail, prepaid, thereby saving 
all fon charges. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


Human Hair Imsporte ry 
687 BROADWAY, 
Established 1848, Near r Amity Street, New Yor): City. 


tw Ask tn 4 Drugeist for for PECKHA.M’S 
LEUCOTHEA, the ve bsg preparation 
for beautifying the Complexion. Try it 


GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert, authorized b: 
cial act of the ae for the benefit of the 
Library of Kentuck 
Hall, at Louisville, 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 

Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 


oy ever witn in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, . be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 





abiic 
uy will take place in Public Library 




















OF GIFTS. 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. $250,00 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 300 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT...........-+ 50,000 
NE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 25,00 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............- 17,50¢ 
10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 each........ 100,00 
80 CASH GIFTS 5,000 each........ 150,000 
50 CASH GIFTS 1,000 each........ 50,000 
80 CASH GIFTS 500 each........ 40,000 
100 CASH GIFT: 400 each........ 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS 300 each........ 45,000 
250 CASH GIFTS 200 each........ 50,000 
825 CASH GIFTS 100 each........ 2,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS = S0each........ 550,00 














’ $1, 500,000 
The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and 1 e 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 
PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; ett Ba Tenths, or = 
coupon, $5; Eleven "Whol ckets for $500; 
Tickets for $1,000; 113 Whole Tickets for Ga,s08 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

Full particulars may be learned from circulars, 
which will be sent free from this office to all who 
apply for them. 

‘ickets now ready for me and all orders accompa- 
nied by the money wll ag filled. Liberal terms given 
to those who ef to sell again. 

TH .- BRAMLETT 
Agent Public stabrary KY. , and Manager 


E, 
Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, 


uisville, Ky. 
Every baby must have[t. Is rnonovente 





‘WaTER-PRooy, protects cloth: retaing 
linen diaper. avoids pili ts cireu- 
aa ofair. Recommen by physicians 
and all mothers eye a ae onc = Shag 


them. Made | 
largest—eacesively by EUREKA DIAPER 
as sae Deoseeey - ¥. “ex mailed 
J Z Clafiin, Ste toed a Haglan ec Gonstabls 
‘0! PEUREKA DIAPER we see th acetone oe 
PUWEie PATENT DIAPER CO. Tube no ciber. Agents wanted. 
EVERYBODY LIKES a deauti- 
tul complexion, and a soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright's Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragrant?, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
@ Toilet Soap, Sold by Druggisis 








and Dealers in Loile? Articles. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Domestic Sewing - Machine Co., N. Y. 
Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, rantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp ‘or evidence. 


fH) ’'S GREAT DISOP 
" in cure for a, i a ous iz. 


A ce 
Atonic. Pri tle. Wholesale 


and chill fever. wet on 
Depot, 7 Sixth Ave. Sold every where, Agents wanted. 



































SepremBer 27, 1873.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


623 








W feinape! CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the most bea tiful 


00 F 
class makers, 
tremely low 


A large dis- 
count to Ministers, Churches, poem § ools, Tempe 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AG. S WAN NTED. 


A SINGLE APPLICATION OF 


BARRY’S 


Pearl Cream 


Brings back to the ladies of Forty 
all the lovely 
Charms of Twenty. 
Sold by all druggists, and at the 
depot, 26 Liberty St., New York. 
Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


Cur Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Fievrt, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 














Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..............+.. No, 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ * 2 
GIRL’S big ESSE SUIT (for girl from ¢% to 
GS vate GENE han ase ip ste chars coe. aZee5e: “ 95 


CHIL D's. GABRIELL E DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
WOGRE QHD s 60066 s.c0 doe ebatac one ds ces ccsedas cs “@ 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 29 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 


VEST, AND BS manaeny (for youth 

from 8 to 15 years Old)....-......¢-00000005 “ 338 
INFANT'S WA ROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night § 7 Was ———— and Shirt).. “ 85 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. * 42 
GIRL’S W ATER ‘PROOF CLOAE (for girl from 

© OTS PONS COE. ok esidsinccccdnicesisacaces “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’ 3" Sion? DRESSING - GOWN 

AND SMOKING-CAP............0..000008 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt pc decdscce * 48 

Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to = years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQU UE tio: eae = © 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dreseing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and ae neq 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and W alking 7 Re Re “ 20 


LADY'S POSTILION-BAS 


UE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years 0 - 


dl) 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “= 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown) ms 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 yearsold) “ 89 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 


and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 





YOOTD OND). . . 5 500 cins nies vesaccoccccccccccecs ss 39 

BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, mp -front Over- 

skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 


DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT.............-... “ 41 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... * 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 
pOTNG SU BREASTED REDINGOTE WALE- 
o 


FU LL DRESS TOI LETTE (Low-N Sad Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt) “ 


Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 
T = T BASQU —— Apron-front Over-skirt 
nd Walkin DUR a Réeecescdesilenses ce “11 
GIRLS WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 18 years old)....... “ 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... * 15 
ia * asm REDINGOTE WALKING 
‘ 


UIT 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ weg 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. * 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 98 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 


Es 


] 


PT ae ee * 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ $2 
DOUBLE - BREASTED. JOCKEY BASGUE 

WALEANG BULE.. 500i cceictibnccccesives.é 32 


ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT. 


The Publishers will send either Pattern ™ mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$72 00 EACH WEEK. a 
ote — legitimate. Particulars free. Add 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 














WRNOLD CONSTABLES CO. 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR 


FALL IMPORTATION 
OF NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


CARPETINGS, 


COMPRISING MANY VERY ELEGANT 
PRIV. a ae 
and Colored their on, 
Freee the taste of the AMERICAN MARKET. 
a visiting the city are invited to give the 
assortment an examination. 


BROADWAY, COR. 191m STREET, N. Y. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
FOR THE 


CONVENIENCE OF STRANGERS, 
HAVE NOW OPEN 
A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


*/DRESS GOODS 


CLOTH COLORED SILKS, 
&e., ’ 
NEW STYLES AND COLORINGS. 
BROADWAY, COR. 191m STREET, N. Y. 


EKhrich’s 


REAL LACES, EMBROIDERIES, BLACK SILKS, 
AND MOURNING GOODS, LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S UNDERWEAR, SHAWIS, FINE FURS, 
HATS, FEATHERS, RIBBONS, SUITS, &c., &c. 

FIRST-CLASS GOODS at Popular Prices. 

Samples sent free on application. 

Goods shipped C.O.D., with full privilege of ex- 
amination, 

Our Fall Price-List will be ready on Sept. 15:h. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
THE STANDARD LOTTA = 

























cheapest Bustle in the market. Thew 
er can sit in any position whatever without bending & 
or injuring it in the slightest degree, it closing fi 
entirely up on sitting, and ~ bangs with precision 
to its original shape on aris’ ing. The heaviest dress 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or ag its ts ay 
verfect form (as is generally the fault). 
adies’ wardrobe complete ilione my 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For saleo 
every where. Ask for Nos, 10, 11, 15,33 
2, &¢., comprising the various sizes and 
styles. Patentee an d Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 ™3 
White Sta NY. & 801 Race St., Phila. 4 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. |: 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
unders' by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 

good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
es of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is Lm gene the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
nee carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 

ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
= On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 

e will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
va be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and itude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefi » and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 











every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Addtess JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
We. will Bg: by return post a copy of the 


essmaker, a book just ss , containing 
over five hundred (500 fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, — mdon, and New York fashions. 
Each ent is mi inutely described, with directions 


for nes paee, and trimming at the least possible 

— represented are for ladies. 
m —s qk - little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish —— that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dre: is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the garments represented will be 
sent by post at a ae nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO. 
543 Broadway, New York. 


For $5 and $2, 


Patent Brass Hair-Curler, heated on any = 
~ d Furnace for heating Crim ing-Iron. 
exhibition at the Fair of the American Institute, New 
York o and recommended by first-class hair-dress- 
ers. Stamp for Circular to F. IMMORST, 
No, 20 Amity Street, New York. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, sampl 9 
full particulars FREE. §. M. Srexozr, . Boston, 











HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


a ye 


wer 


There is no monthly yess an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and han- 


aie = [. SHAW, 264, Bowery , 


s » The largest stock of Human Hair 
goods in the city. Wigs made to 
order by the best artists. A perfect 
fit guaranteed. The invisible wig a 
Ane No. 1, round the head; 
2, from forehead to nape of neck; 
No. 3, from ear to ear across crown ; 
No. 4, from ear to ear across fore- 
head. Goods sent C.0.D. by express, 
or on receipt of color — money in 
registered letters or P. 0. Order, free of charge. 








A eo assortment, at less than manufacturers’ 
prices. Send for Price-List. Orders promptly attended 
to and sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 





icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. ‘There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. ¥. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is vill the pa illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of F ‘our Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harper’s Magazine, Harrer’s Week y, and Hanrrer’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the M: ne, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly an Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Sway” may commence at any time. When no date is 

it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
oth the current Volume ; for the Weekl ly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne tv Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’s Bazar. 
"s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
"s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
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You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Uctave Piauos for $290? 
We answer—Itcosts leas than $3! 
to make any $600 Piano sol 

ees all of whom make 
. profit, We have 












5 Yea 
cular, in which we Sefer to over Bankers, oe a 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 
notice. 
U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


Dr, Gardiner Spring's 
Sermons, 


WITH A FINE STEEL PORTRAIT. 

PULPIT MINISTRATIONS; or, SABBATH 
READINGS. A Series of Discourses on 
Christian Doctrine and Duty. By the late 
Rev. Garprner Sprine, D.D., Pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church in New York. 
With a Steel Portrait of the Author. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 








In these volumes the author has arranged those pro- 
ductions which his own judgment has approved as 
the most edifying and best fitted to be popular in the 
family, conveying his maturest thoughts and most fin- 
ished illustrations of divine truth. We anticipate 
from these sermons extensive and permanent useful- 
ness; for they are not ephemeral, but exhibit truths 
that will be as dear to God's people and useful to the 
Church in the millennium as they are now.—New York 
Observer. 


Pus.isuzrp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta" Harper & Broruers will send the above work 
by mail, postage —_ to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of Dollars. 


$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted ! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more monéy at 
work for usin their spare moments, or alithe time, than atanything 
olae. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., » Maine. 








WANTE Dymocks AGENTS, to sell new 
i 407 and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; 1 Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime; Miss 
her’s Hotisekeeper and Healthke ; The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. ‘For further pene * inguire of or address 
VERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, "Franklin Square, N.Y. 





Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
sm Harrer & Broruers will send either of the 


following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on wane ¢ of the price. 





ee Harrrr’s Cataocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


5 
FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
__ Translated from the French of Camitue 
LAMMARION. Edited by James Graisuer, F.R.S 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ica ~~ ttment of the Roy: al Observatory at Green- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts. S8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 
IL 
TYERMAN’S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Key. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gamboid, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographic ai Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 
ERMAN, Author of “‘ Life and Times of the Rev. John 
w esley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with Tyerman’s “ Life of 
John Wealey."’) 


IIL. 

THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining - Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick-Room. 
16mo, © loth, $100. (Unifo rm in style and price with 
the “ Bazar Book of Decorwm.”) 

IV. 

CASTELAR’S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Emitio Casrerar. 
— by Mrs. Anruur Agnoup. 12mo, Cloth, 

75. 
Vv. 

LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 

Rey. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Rimeaway, D.D. 

With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

VL 

GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prom, Author of 

“Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia,” “‘Tent Life in 

the Holy Land,” “Later Years,” ‘phe Old House 

by the River,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveled 

Edges, $2 50. 

VIL. 


ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W. 

Fornzy. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 
VIII. 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER: Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. iMtustrations 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. - 


FARM BALLADS. By Witt Carterton. Illustrated. 


Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


x. 

THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
oo By Cazes Cusuine. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
2 00. 





THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


1, 
STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Brawpdor, 


Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “Eleanor’s Victory,” 
“ Birds of Prey,” “ Lovels of — n,” “To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. ‘Tlustrated. 8y 0, Paper, 75 cents. 


2. 
A SIMPLETON: A Story of the Day. By CHARLES 
Reapg, Author of “ Hard Cash,” “Put Yourself in 


His Place,” ‘“‘ Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
3. 

TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl’s Heart. By Karn- 
aging 8S. Maoquoip, Author of “Patty,” &. 8yvyo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

4. 
INNOCENT. A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Oxt- 


puant, Author of “ Agnes,” 
ford,” “John: 
Illustrated. 


“Chronicles of Carling- 
a Love Story,” “ Brownlows,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


5. 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Wirxre Coitovs, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” “Armadale,” “ Moon- 


stone,” “Man and Wife,” &c., &. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. . 

“*HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID." By Annie 
Tuomas, Author of “On Guard,” ‘‘ Walter Goring,” 
“Theo Leigh,” “ Played Out,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 


50 cents. 


7. 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Hareter Marrinzav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


8. 
LONDON’S HEART. By B. L. Farsron, Author of 
“ Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” ‘‘ Blade-o’-Grass,” &c. Il- 
lustrated. Svo, Paper, $1 00. 











ez Harper & Brorurns will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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FACETIZ. 


Tuer tell of an old lady 
in Middlebury who walked 
over a bridge that was 
marked “ dangerous” with- 
out seeing the sign, and 
when informed of the fact 
on the other side, turned 
back in great alarm and 
hastily recrossed it. 


_—_—_»>—___—_ 

“Now, Willie dear,” says 
Fanny, “‘do have a little 
courage. When I have a 
py to take, I don’t like 
t any more than you do. 


but I make up my mind 
that I will take it, and I do.” 
“And when I have a 


wder to take,” replied 

yillie, “I make up my 

mind that I won't take it, 
don't.” 


—_-+__~—_—_—_ 

If your errand-boy takes 
an unusually long time.to 
bring nag morning mail 
from the post-office, don’t 
reprove him for being slow 
till you find out how many 
postal cards he has had to 
read. , 

Why is a dressing-gown 
the most lasting garment 
in a gentleman's wardrobe ? 
—Because he never wears 
it out. ; 

To what would a man, 
taking breakfast with his 
betrothed, be most likely to 
object? —To any butter 
(but her). 


—_+_—>—-— 
A printer was esata 
the other day, about his 
wonderful ability to set 


type. 
*I know what you can't 
set,” said a comrade. 

“ What is it ?” 

“Two hens on one nest.” 


—__—_>—_— 

A Southern paper has 
this among its personals: 
‘St. Paul is away out West 
with Minnesota. St. John 
will spend the summer in 
New Brunswick. Elmirais s 
in New York. Elizabeth is in New Jersey. Marietta 
is in Ohio. Charlotte is in North Carolina.. Augusta 
is down here in Georgia. They don’t intend visiting 
each other this season.” 


————_——-— 
Best Size ror a Man—Exercise. 


scents pentane 
“Who made you ?” was asked of a small girl. 

. She replied, “God made me that length,” indicatin, 

with her hands the length of a new-born infant, “ anc 

I growed the rest myself.” 


—_———_—_ 
Tue pest THING TO TAKE BEFORE siNcrnc—Breath. 
Soriteectilliiniacineniis 


At a Ventunr.—Ladies who affect the Grecian bend 
should obvionsly row “ bow” when indulging in that 
graceful exercise. 


A gallant major has named his Scotch terrier Penny 
because it was one sent to him, and has continual 
mills with the cat. Its original name was Penwiper, 
from its resemblance to the numerous articles of that 

kind which h‘s lady friends seemed to think the first 
fee <A of & soldier's life. It.ig. needless to say that 
s a bachel ie 


A Hovst or Derentios—A pawnbroker's shop. 
—_—@.——— 
Matarroprasa.— Mrs. Malaprop, good soul! 


poses to distribute tracts among teetotalers, who, she 
regrets to hear, are living in a state of spiritual desti- 


tution. 
Sare’s Berav—Rolls (0 lor!). 





Nor a Terroraten—One who must have his glass 
before he can do a day’s work: a glazier. 


———————_>—————— 

An Irishman was asked if Lola Montez ever smoked. 
* Yea, Sir, she did,” he exclaimed, “‘ and so does every 
voleano. Perhaps you'll show me the lovely crater 
that don't smoke !” 


| 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 





POOR SUFFERER. 
INTERESTING INVALID. “ Doctor, I want my —{usband to take me to Paris. 


NURSY-PURSY. 


[This poem, written by a child aged only five years 
and three months, is printed more as a literary curios- 
ity than for any otherreason. A kind of tender pathos 
may be observable here and there, which in a child so 
young is, #t least, surprising.) 

Who wore a hideous high-crowned cap, 
Whe called me sontay-gontay chap, 
Yet teed my little head to slap? 
* Dear nursy-pursy, 
Who said.she'd watch, then meanly slept, 
And pinched me spiteful when I wept, 
And for my pap her stale crusts kept? 
Dear mursy-pursy. 
Who gazed into my heavy eye, 
And said, “A powder we must He @ 
This horrid child, he lives too high?” 
Dear nursy-pursy. 
Who, when I yelled, cried, ‘‘ Hold your din!” 
Or choked me with a drop of gin 
(It wasn’t spasms, but a pin)? 
Dear nursy-pursy. 
Who on my toddlums let me run 


Sales ovigean 


Mozat.—Drat her! 
——— 

ONE WHO ALWAYS GETS BREAD WHEN HE KNEADS IT— 
A baker. Kt 

A surnixe Suame.—An ingenious scientist an- 
nounces that he has discovered diamonds to be com- 
bustible at a much lower temperature than is age 4 
supposed. We don’t care much if they are. e 
haven’t any diamonds, and if we had we shouldn’t get 
fooling.about a furnace with them. If the gentleman 
will state at what temperature we can with safety man- 
ufacture or steal them, he shall have our thanks. 


| oF Pies | 
a | Orrice. | 
‘ a 
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THE MEDAL SCHOOL-GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


Hot-nouse PLant witn Mepars. ‘Can't come out to play. 


Greek. 1 want to keep the Medals.” 
Ovut-or-poor Piant. “ Fiddle! 


I haye to study my Philosophy and my 


‘ou’ll need your Health soon ‘more-than your Philosophy: besides, my 
’ 


Papa says there are too many Greeks in this Country now.’ 


NOT ABOVE THE SNOW LINE. 
A newly married man took his bride on a tour to 


duced her to attempt with him the ascent of one of 
the highest peaks. The lady, who at home had never 
ascended a hill higher than a church, was much alarm- 
ed, and had to be carried by the guides with her eyes 
blindfolded, so as not to witness the horrors of the 
passage. The bridegroom walked close to her, expos- 
tulating with her respecting her fear. He spoke in 
honey-moon whispers, but the rarefaction of the air 
was such that every word was audible. “You told 
me, Leonora, that you always felt happy, no matter 
where you were, so long as you were in my company. 
Then why are you not happy now ?” 

“Yes, Charles, I did,” replied she, sobbing hyster- 
ically ; “‘ but I never meant above the snow line.’ 


A Sre-Saw—A sword-fish. 


SS ee 

Onz wHo MAKES nis Way in THE WORLD BECAUSE 
HE PREPARES For A rainy Day-—A crossing-sweeper ; 
only he does not always find it answer, surely, 


——_—_—~_— 
A Surr or tur Pexn—Reporters’ copy. 


oe 

se: t Bridgett why don’t you the 
nee said Mrs. S——, on ‘aks Poort of uty 
from the top of the kitchen stairs. 

‘“* Why, ma’am,” said Bridget, wiping the sweat from 
her red face with her chec ed apron, as she put her 
head round the staircase partition—‘‘ why, ma’am, you 
see, the ice I put in the lemonade is so hard that it 
hasn’t melted yet, though it’s stirring it over the fire 
I’ve been for the last fifteen minutes or more!” 


a agile 
A Poser ror an Oovrist—A window-blind. 





cecdetaetaittlieensscnges 
“Vegetable pills!” exclaimed an old ey “don’t 
talk to me of such stuff! The best vegetable pill ever 
made is apple-dumpling. For a aie a knawing 
he a= — there is nothing like it. It always can 
be relied on.” 
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Now do tell me, what Complaint ought I to have?” 
[And that’s what the bill was for. 


| Switzerland for the honey-moon, and when there in- | 


to remove oo oo 

a - lookin, 

man Bes On ae “Wi 
thou ?” and wit, 
—_—_a—___—. 

How To RISE tm THE 

Wortpr—Go up ina balloon. 
a rs 


A colored debating soci- 
ety in Trenton, Tennessee, 
has just debated the ques- 
tion, “Which is the most 
profit to man—money or 
education?” One of the 
debaters argued that if it 
had not been for education 
the world would not have 


a as it is. 

a Rg gt was me’ 
owever, by the argumen 

that “If it wasn’t for mon- 
ey, how you ne to ride 
on de kyars?” It was at 
once decided in favor of 
money, 


—————_ 
A Navtioan Mowooram 
—The crest of the wave. 
—_—@e——— 


Coutpny’r sTanp rt.—An 
unconth child of nature 
writes feelingly anent a 
popular topic: “I could 
stan’ bein’ called a liar an’ 


kep’ a hoop-skirt factory ; 
but when one of them loaf- 
in’ goslin’s come aroun’ 
me a-sayin’ as I had suthin 
to = Gosek ¢ by 
nor I on 
my hind-legs and combed 
him down.” 


A good sermon is like a 
kiss—it requires but two 
heads and an application. 


rprvalaipaiaonts 
» You can use a postage 
stamp twice. Thefirst time 
it will cost you three cents, 
the second time fifty dollars, 


—_—_—~.—_____ 
Bus Convvotors—Lips. 


Parka Wek “Ca ec 

The Japanese have solved 
the problem, “ How tomake 
- the men go to church.” 
| The Kiyobusho has pubtished the names and ages of 
| six women who haye been appointed preachers. At- 

tention is to be paid to these teachers, as they “are 
rich in knowledge.” Their ages range from fifteen to 
fifty-seven. It is expected that they will have a con- 
siderable following. 

> 


IF. 
If sunshine were sold by the pound, 
If paupers could feed on clover, 
If the world were square, not round, 
If the Tichborne case were over, 
If one grew beefsteaks in the garden, 
If mutton were picked from trees, 
If pheasants were sold for a “‘farden,” 
If eels had gout in their knees, 
If tailors ne’er sent in their bills, 
And workmen ne'er asked for their wages, 
If doctors ne’er ordered us pills, 
If pines were as cheap as green 4 
If wise folks at times were not fools, 
And fools were not always so wise, 
If the school-board had sensible schools, 
And blind men could see without eyes, 
If could fly nimbly as swallows, 
We pe yt could ra  . oe 
y, you'll discover wi ‘olliows 
» From: as mine! 
If I had but a subject to rhyme on, 
I'd choose it for better or worse, 


Instead of thus wasting your time on 
Such very ridiculous verse. 


—— 
It is on record that Adam, the first man to receive a 
land grant, died poor and miserable. 


———.——— 
A well-dressed dog wears a collar and pants in the 
summer. 








—— ~~. 
“Who dat hit me? Where's dat lantern?” were 
the exclamations of an astonished Elmira darky after 


being thrown something like a hundred feet by a lo- 
comotive, 

















| LESSONS IN PATIENCE. 





Mr. BicGs, HAVING ACCEPTED AN INVITATION FROM His FIANCEE AND HIS FUTURE MOTHER-IN-LAW TO GO 
| SHOPPING, IS PUT UNDER A TEST OF ENDURANCE BY WAITING TWO MORTAL HouRS WHILE THE WHOLE 


stock OF Goops IS SHOWN, WITHOUT A SINGLE PurcHASE. 


AGAIN IN SOME OTHER STORE. 


OF COURSE THIS MUST ALL BE DONE OVER 











